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EDITORIALS 


THREE NEEDS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


| hoe )ST everyone thinks he is per- 
sonally equipped and fitted to do 
two things, however unfit for other mat- 
ters: to reform society and to educate the 
young. As matter of fact none of us are 
adequately fitted for these most compli- 
cated and difficult undertakings which 
mankind has ever essayed. No man 
should dare to try to do either of these 
two things without first practicing and 
continuously practicing those methods of 
private religious living by which person- 
ality is developed, refined, re-educated 
and constantly re-corrected. Yet, in face 
of this manifest fact, private personal re- 
ligion is sometimes discounted in favor 
of “social religion” as though the two 
could be separated without disaster to 
both! 

Religious education requires three 
things: (1) a teacher personally equipped 
and kept fit by the practice of personal 
religion according to right methods; (2) 
clear knowledge of what that is which we 
are trying to teach the child; (3) mas- 
tery of the methods by which such teach- 
ing must be accomplished. 

The present writer is not sufficiently 
acquainted with the work of experts in 
the field of religious education to know 
whether the importance of these three 
requisites is sufficiently recognized. He 
knows, of course, that none of them are 
adequately met. The present unsatis- 
factory status of human life makes that 
plain. But is the importance of all three 
clearly recognized? Is it clearly seen 


- 
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that the whole project of religious edu- 
cation is futile unless all three are met 
in some measure? 

He suspects that the last of these three 
has received disproportionate emphasis. 
His general impression is that religious 
educators along with all other kinds of 
educators are just now focusing their 
energies on the task of clarifying and de- 
veloping methods by which the child is 
to be educated without any clear notion 
of what we want to accomplish by means 
of these methods, and especially without 
adequate recognition of what a miser- 
able lot we adults are and how wholly 
unfit for the task of trying to educate 
our children religiously or any other way. 

We try to save our face on this mat- 
ter of personal fitness by saying that we 
are not trying to make the child like our- 
selves; we are only trying to help him 
organize and interpret his own experi- 
ence in the light of the highest ideals the 
race has achieved. That sounds mag- 
nificent. But do any of us have the God- 
like meekness, sympathy, patience, and 
insight which any teacher must have who 
would teach in that way? We do not. 
And what is more, we cannot even ap- 
proximate this personal requirement 
without persistent and strenuous practice 
of personal religion. We are over sensi- 
tive to the needs and deficiencies of the 
immature child and of the importance 
of methods by which to meet these needs 
and correct these deficiencies. But we 
are strangely obtuse to our own needs 
and deficiencies and the importance of 
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developing and practicing methods of 
private personal religious re-education. 

But it is the second of the three re- 
quirements of religious education above 
mentioned which we wish here chiefly 
to emphasize. What is it that we are 
trying to accomplish by way of religious 
education which can be distinguished 
from the objectives of other kinds of 
education? Why should there be such 
confusion on this point? Is it not as 
plain and simple as the nose on your 
face? To be sure it is. Yet the con- 
fusion is very natural, indeed inevitable. 
How can this be? We believe we can 
put our finger on the difficulty at once. 
The whole difficulty arises out of con- 
fusion over the idea of God. 

What religious education tries to do 
when it tries to do anything that is dis- 
tinctive and important, what religious 
education must always do, and the sole 
reason for its existence, is simply to 
lead the child to seek and find the most 
helpful personal connections with God. 
(Do not shy at that word personal. It 
is just as “social” as anything in the 
world can be.) 

3ut there! I have put my hand on 
the hornet’s nest by using the word God. 
There is the source of all the trouble. 
We do not know what we are trying to 
do in religious education because we have 
no common understanding concerning 
the word God. All sorts of diverse ideas 
are held concerning what that word 
stands for. The confusion has become 
so great that some religious educators, 
along with many others, try to discard 
the word altogether. But that does not 
help matters in the least, because the 
source of the confusion after all is not 
the word, but what the word stands for. 
If we could banish the problem by simply 
banishing the word all would be well. 
But it is not so simple as that. 

Religious education has a supremely 
important task to perform. It has that 
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to do which no other kind of education’ 
can do without assuming the role of the 
religious. Its task is to lead the rising 
generation to seek and find and personally 
join themselves in most helpful manner 
to that Movement of events upon which 
we are dependent and with which we 
must work to attain the best that human 
history may ever attain. But what is that 
Movement? There is the source of all 
the trouble. Until we find a satisfactory 
answer to that question we shall have 
confusion worse confounded. For that 
is the problem of God. 

Some may protest that what we have 
defined as the task of religious education 
is what all education tries to do. We 
reply: That is not what all education 
tries to do except as religious motivation 
enters into it. There is no reason why 
all education should not have this re- 
ligious motive; but to say that it actually 
does have it as now conducted would be 
a mistake. And even if all education 
should come to be dominated by this re- 
ligious purpose, there would still be the 
work of explicit and distinctive religious 
education in the sense of helping the 
child to develop an adequate idea of God 
and related matters, and, above all, teach- 
ing him those methods of private re- 
ligious living which we have already in- 
dicated as the heart of religion. 

But until we reach some agreement 
concerning what God is (or the religious 
object called by another name), religious 
education is lost in a welter of confusion. 
It can do nothing save flounder. Until 
it can harness its efforts to the great task 
of leading the generations to seeking 
after God and connecting with God in a 
beneficent way, all its expert and effi- 
cient methods are like the jangling parts 
of a huge machine whirling endlessly 
and accomplishing nothing. Religious 
education stands or falls on the one great 
question: What is God? 

Henry Nelson Wieman. 
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ReLicious EDUCATION 


WHY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


43 HAT IS religious education?” 
W The question has been heard 
many times in recent years. It arises 
from a suspicion that religious education 
stands for more than a revision of 
method, and for something very different 
from historic Christianity. Even liberal 
theologians have accused the movement 
of laying too little stress upon education 
for church life, of tending to take over 
the whole field of theology, and of sub- 
stituting a new religion for Christianity. 
There is now sufficient data available 
to prove that these charges have some 
basis in fact. Recent text books make 
very little of purely theological questions ; 
and furthermore, they do not show the 
slightest inclination to lean upon the pro- 
nouncements of theologians in matters 
of faith, New teaching materials lay 
more and more stress upon brotherly 
relations among whites, blacks, and yel- 
lows, the outlawing of war, the study of 
prejudice with a view to controlling it, 
the status of persons in the various in- 
dustries—and less and less emphasis upon 
the Trinity, the journeys of the Apostle 
Paul, church attendance, and participa- 
tion in the sacraments. 

This is particularly true of courses for 
adolescents and adults, but even the kin- 
dergarten has felt the force of this move- 
ment. Here we find less and less em- 
phasis upon the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from Eden, and more and more upon 
building toy boats and cities. 

The tendency is not confined to liberal 
groups. Even the International Council 
of Religious Education in its recent re- 
port on the new curriculum displays 
symptoms of the same malady. God no 
longer occupies the centre of the stage, 
nor is chief emphasis laid upon the Bible. 
We find rather a sustained attention to 
the development of character traits. God 
is present as in all modern curricula, but 
he is a mere shadow of his former glori- 


ous self. He is always present, but much 
more limited in his powers, and much 
more dependent upon human effort. 
These are statements that can be easily 
verified, and it scarcely need be said that 
the end is not yet. 

It is time that religious educators 
should get at the roots of the movement 
we are fostering, that we may with 
greater justification sing “Happy Day,” 
or be better prepared to prevent damage 
to sacred and serviceable traditions. A 
few questions are raised here. They may 
provoke inquiry into underlying causes 
of the new tendency: 

Is the change in emphasis due to 
ignorant iconoclasm on the part of re- 
ligious educators, as one writer main- 
tains?* Do we lack leaders who are 
versed in theology? 

May it not be due in part to reticence 
on the part of theologians in sharing their 
findings with the teachers, children, and 
youth of the church? MHave not theo- 
logians of repute had ample opportunity 
to contribute to Sunday school literature? 
To what extent do we find the teachings 
of the theological seminaries represented 
in our text books? 

Is it possible that theology as a system 
of thought has to some extent broken 
down even among theologians? What 
answer to this question is suggested by 
a perusal of such symposia as My Idea 
of God and Twelve Modern Apostles, 
edited by Newton and Inge respectively? 

Can the movement be due to the in- 
roads of the scientific spirit which is so 
impatient with speculations, particularly 
when systematized and called knowledge? 

Is it possible that God, as previously 
known, is actually in less demand in a 
world in which science is ready to serve 
good motives far in advance of human 
achievement ? 


*The Canadian 
Editorial, May-June, 


Journal of Religious Thought, 


1926, 
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Can it be that the impulse which sent 
Jesus out as a teacher of religion is now 
finding compelling expression in the 
church, and consequently tending to dis- 
turb religious thought and practice? 

Have we indeed ceased to be interested 
in the problems of life to which theology 
has heretofore contributed? Or do we 
merely give a more respectful ear to the 
findings of scientists and the dissentions 
of psychologists ? 

We are not merely asking questions. 
It used to be the function of religious 
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education to teach children the rudiments 
of theology, and to bring them into per- 
sonal relationship with God. That func- 
tion seems now to have changed. The- 
ology has become unpopular, God has 
become less real, the life of prayer seems 
not to be so necessary, and religious edu- 
cation is helping to “develop character” 
and to prepare youth to “meet life situ- 
ations” as they arise. Is this, funda- 
mentally, the answer to our problem? 


Angus Hector MacLean. 


THE RATIONAL BASIS FOR A PEACE TREATY BETWEEN 
CHARACTER EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


OES the advance of character edu- 
cation mean the retreat of religious 
education ? 

Does the advance of religious educa- 
tion mean the retreat of character educa- 
tion in the home, church, or public 
school ? 

Are these two movements hostile to 
each other? Or, if they are friends, what 
is the rational basis of their friendship? 
Wherein does religious education need 
character education? And just how does 
character education render valuable serv- 
ice to religious education? 

The answer that goes most directly to 
the heart of these questions might be 
phrased thus: Character education that 
is void of or indifferent to religion is in 
danger of producing prigs. Religious 
education that ignores the Christian 
ethical emphasis is in danger of the 
grievous sin of sending theological 
fanatics, impractical mystics, and sectar- 
ian partisans out into.ordered society, to 
weaken its structure and to introduce 
confusion into its midst. 

For what happens to a child who is 
taught that there are twelve or sixteen 
or some other definite number of char- 
acter traits that are the chief designating 


marks of a good citizen? Weeks pass by 
and, in the course on Character Educa- 
tion, he gets a grade of A—, C, or some 
other symbol of a definite and terminable 
scale of values. 

Who could ever undo the harm of 
teaching a child or youth that, in charac- 
ter development, he had “arrived” or had 
“passed that subject.” Prigs do not fre- 
quent altars. They are embarrassed 
when called upon to practice reverence. 
They lack humility. Their minds are not 
chastened by contact with that which 
makes sacred things sacred. They have 
no righteous God to fear. Their spirit- 
ual educability suffers from the immedi- 
acy and finiteness of their cultural out- 
look. 

The frantic efforts of the ethical cul- 
turists to develop an indigenous mysti- 
cism suggests that some of their shrewd- 
est leaders feel the need of religion that 
makes contact with an ultimate which 
sense perception and humanistic imagina- 
tion, alone, cannot locate. 

On the other hand, religion that is not 
ethical to the very core has disobeyed the 
second great commandment. To spend 
one’s days practicing reverence for sacred 
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things but ignoring the fact that millions 
of neighbors carry terrible burdens of 
ignorance, disease, poverty, moral de- 
linquency, fatigue, and religious supersti- 
tion, is to foster weakness of character. 
Religious education that does not culti- 
vate social imagination and sympathy is 
impure. It needs to be sent to the 
laundry. It can be cleansed only by 
vicariousness that is active in the inter- 
est of human welfare. 

Character education, in its true sense, 
includes religious education. The char- 
acter educator who is unable to say a 
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good word for a God who is personal 
and metaphysically real—a lively factor 
to be reckoned with in living a life of 
faith—is incompetent in one vital par- 
ticular. Religious education, in its true 
sense, includes what is usually designated 
as character education. The religious 
educator who is out of touch with and 
out of sympathy with the findings of 
modern social, economic, medical, and 
educational science, belongs only to some 
former period in the historical evolution 
of our Christian civilization. 
Norman E. Richardson. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY 


HAT THE CHURCH should be 

contrasted with the community is 
one of the tragic necessities to which 
men who desire to think clearly are now 
driven. It was not always thus. The 
church has, in times past, been cotermi- 
nous with the community, and its forms 
were but symbols of the ideals and be- 
liefs which were shared by all. In the 
community all were in communication 
with each other; their worship included 
communion and was communion; and if 
they no longer held all property in com- 
mon, they at least were bound together 
in the unity of faith and in devotion to 
the common purposes which are implied 
in the word community. 

But such a condition is today a rare 
exception. The church is not often the 
whole community. Sometimes it is a 
mere fraction of the community. Worse 
still, it is at times a faction in the com- 
munity, warring with other factions and 
unable to see the whole community or to 
appeal to the members of the community. 
In keeping itself unspotted from the 
world it has lost interest in the spots and 
blemishes of a world whose cleansing is 
its chief mission. 

In confining religious education to the 


church there is, of course, a conviction 
that a little leaven will leaven the lump, 
but one should think also of the figure 
of fields white unto the harvest. 

Even in the case of those religious 
leaders who think of the whole commu- 
nity and not merely of the welfare of a 
denominational or local enterprise, there 
is a difficulty of serious import and one 
not always clearly apprehended. It con- 
sists in a geographical or political defini- 
tion of the community to the neglect of 
the sociological facts. For the members 
of an area do not always form a com- 
munity. The dying churches in urban 
areas are sick unto death owing, in large 
part, to the heterogeneous character of 
the newer arrivals and to the consequent 
disappearance of any community of 
thought, feelings, language, or ideals. 
One may still talk of the community, 
but the people have no realization of their 
common needs. The census may show 
more people, but a spiritual census would 
reveal the disappearance and death of the 
community as a self-conscious group to 
which the church might minister and in 
which it could function. 

Perhaps it will, therefore, be not too 
paradoxical to assert that the first task 
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of the church and of religious education 
with reference to the community will be 
not to serve it, but to help create it. As- 
suming that the people in the area do 
have similar difficulties and needs and 
that they could advantageously cooperate 
and communicate, it should be possible 
for agencies sufficiently skilled to make 
these needs and difficulties felt, to make 
the inhabitants of an area into members 
of a community. To discuss how this 
may be done would be a digression, but 
there is much theoretical writing on the 
subject and a vast treasure of experience 
in the possession of those who have tried 
it. 

Religious education has, with reference 
to the community, a two-fold mission. 
It has, first, the task of defining, clarify- 
ing, and bringing into consciousness the 
ideal values of life as they bear on the 
life of the community, thought of in its 
most inclusive relations. Some of these 
ideals are vaguely felt, others have less 
than the ideal amount of appeal, and still 
others are perhaps not within the ex- 
perience of many or most, but can be 
made to appear. The second function of 
religious education is that of transmitting 
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this tradition to the members of the com- 
munity, the immigrants into the com- 
munity, and especially the immature 
members of the community. 

Education can be defined in individual 
terms and in terms of personality de- 
velopment and enriched personal experi- 
ence. There is no doubt something to be 
gained by every separate formulation. 
Dui aiother and contrasting conception 
seems to be helpful in connection with 
the problem of the church and the com- 
munity. Education can be conceived as 
the process of communicating the experi- 
ence of a group to the members who are 
coming into it. Those great truths which 
our fathers have come to know and love 
are to be presented in such a way that 
those who are coming into the group 
shall come to know and love them, too. 

We have received a goodly heritage; 
we are to give it in turn to our successors. 
And this can be done with no implica- 
tion of finality, for the modern mind 
assumes, believes, and rejoices in the be- 
lief that these little ones may say a truer 
word and be granted a brighter vision. 


Ellsworth Faris. 


WHAT NEXT IN RESEARCH ? 


T HERE is a widespread and reason- 
able expectation that the near future 
will offer more and better research. 
There is an equally widespread but less 
certainly grounded hope that this re- 
search will contribute promptly to the 
major concerns of religious educators. 
It would be futile, indeed, to attempt 
to direct the flow of this rising tide of 
investigation. Even to report its prob- 
able course is difficult. There are several 
major channels into which the current 
seems now to be moving. One was ini- 
tiated by the Character Education In- 
quiry. Extension of their techniques of 
conduct testing in controlled situations 


seems probable. Application of these re- 
sults in judgments upon the value of ex- 
isting complex programs of religious and 
ethical development will probably fol- 
low, but seems premature. Utilization of 
such test observations in statistical quests 
for coherent units in human nature, and 
the relation of these units to others in 
the person and his environment, seems 
to give excellent promise for the better 
understanding and control of character 
processes; yet this type of contribution 
may not be at its maximum for twenty 
years. 

Another channel is represented by the 
integrated studies of personal types. 
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Clinics, colleges, and hospitals for the in- 
sane are multiplying the number of care- 
ful and objective observations of the rela- 
tionships within individual personalities. 
These fascinating case study documents 
make an immediate and invaluable contri- 
bution to the insight of the religious 
leader unfamiliar with the hidden nine- 
tenths of personal adjustment. Yet is 
there not discernible some note of famili- 
arity in each forthcoming report? Are 
case studies but to ring the changes upon 
deprivation, habit formation, compensa- 
tion, rationalization, projection, redinte- 
gration, and the like? The way of prog- 
ress may be toward the discernment of 
new mechanisms or toward application of 
familiar ones in unthought of areas of 
experience, or perhaps, in a transition to 
measurement, and generalization through- 
out social groups of relationships now 
apparent but undefined. 

Those studies which consider groups 
as units have shown new promise for 
religious education with the advent of life 
histories of churches and the definition 
of characteristic behavior of religious 
groups in relation to population changes. 
The further course of this line of. re- 
search will doubtless emphasize other 
social and economic determinants of 
structure in religious groups. Perhaps 
study of non-ecclesiastical groups mani- 
festing typically “religious” fervor will 
be attempted. 

Opinion and attitude studies have the 
advantage of techniques readily applic- 
able to large groups. The time seems 
ripe for experimental investigation of 
techniques by which attitudes, prefer- 
ences, votes, prejudices, and the like can 
be influenced for better or for worse. In 
so far as religion is interested in the 
promulgation of beliefs regarding the- 
ology, industry, race relations, interna- 
tional affairs, or sex mores, careful ex- 
periment will doubtless suggest improved 
methods for influencing opinion. Many 
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will hope for corresponding progress in 
the development of immunity to irrational 
determiners of attitude. 

The studies which aim to improve im- 
mediately and directly the efficiency of 
some religious program are numerous 
and increasing. The collection of life 
situations of children, comparisons of 
various curricula and worship units, sur- 
veys of organizations like those carried 
through by the Y. M. C. A. in New York 
and Brooklyn, and countless smaller 
efficiency check ups, all will contribute 
practical aid to religious agencies. The 
truths discovered will, to be sure, be 
limited pretty much to the here and now, 
but all truth has its generation, and more 
fundamental studies will seldom be as 
useful in determining actual methods of 
work, 

With all this progress and promise, are 
there still neglected areas? Even a 
limited familiarity with the surprises of 
science gives assurance that the best 
“hunches” have not dawned yet, but it 
would take omniscience to predict them 
definitely. A few guesses may do no 
harm. There is ample scope for creative 
genius in the problems of religion per se. 
Few objective studies of prayer, mystic- 
ism, religious dynamic, the religious inte- 
gration of the self, are available. An- 
other need is suggested by the hiatus be- 
tween the measurement of personal traits 
and the understanding of personal types. 
Can an overarching technique be devised 
which is as revealing as a highly intuitive 
biography but which permits comparison 
and compilation in some general and ob- 
jective fashion? Then there is the 
strange old problem of happiness. It is 
true that a recent book has by its dedi- 
cation “To the first mother to bring up a 
happy child” implied that the techniques 
were now in hand. Yet skepticism seems 
not unreasonable. Who are the truly 
happy? How have they grown? 

Goodwin B. Watson. 
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CHARACTER IN TWO DIMENSIONS 


CARLETON WASHBURNE* 


O NCE when Norman was about four 
years old he went driving with his 
grandfather, a doctor, while he made a 
round of calls. They passed a banana 
wagon and the doctor bought Norman 
half a dozen bananas at his urgent re- 
quest, Norman saying that he wanted to 
divide them with Everett, his chum, 
when he got home. The doctor stayed 
in the next house some little time, seeing 
a sick patient, and the little boy looked 
longingly at the bananas. When his 
grandfather came out little Norman 
said, “I ate just one, Grandpa. I think 
Everett and I will divide the others.” 
After the next call there were only four 
bananas left. “I could divide them 
easier this way,’ Norman explained, “two 
for me and two for Everett.” Another 
call, and the number had diminished to 
three. “I ate one of my bananas now,” 
Norman explained. And they drove on 
to the house of the next patient. Again 
after the call the number of bananas had 
decreased. (I hope they were small!) 
“IT think if Everett and I each have one 
banana, that will be all right, don’t you, 
Grandpa?” Norman asked. Soon the 
old horse drew up at another house. 
Grandpa went in and Norman looked at 
the bananas. Time was long with noth- 
ing to do, and when grandpa came out 
there was only one banana left. “I 
thought I’d rather have my banana now,” 
Norman said, “and just save this one for 
Everett.” There was one more call left 
and one more banana. The patient in 





*An address delivered at the Child Health Con- 
ference in St. Paul. Edited by S. R. Logan, Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, III. 
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the last house was pretty sick and the 
doctor remained some time. When he 
came out he saw a rather shamefaced boy 
with a bag containing nothing but banana 
skins. Norman felt that some explana- 
tion was necessary. 

“T don’t think Everett likes bananas 
very well, anyhow, Grandpa, and his 
mother said they made him sick, so I 
thought I better eat his. Then he 
wouldn’t know that I hadn’t saved him 
any.” 

During the Christmas holidays this 
year I took my little four year old boy, 
Chandler, out to California with me. It 
was his first long train ride and it was 
fortunate for me that it came just after 
Christmas, so that we had plenty of toys. 
On the way back to Chicago a week 
later we made the acquaintance, or rather 
I should say Chandler made the acquain- 
tance, of a Mr. Stearns who possessed 
a box of chocolate peppermints. After 
every meal Chandler received a chocolate 
mint. The day before we reached Chi- 
cago Mr. Stearns brought the box to our 
table and said, “Here, Chandler, there 
are just three pieces of chocolate mint 
left. You can have one now after lunch, 
you can have another tonight after din- 
ner, and another tomorrow morning 
after breakfast; and then you'll be 
home.” 

Chandler ate the one with relish. Then 
he turned to me and said, “I’m going to 
keep the other two for Gordon and me 
when I get home,” Gordon being his lit- 
tle chum. I thought this a laudable am- 
bition and therefore put the box away 
where he could not see it. No more was 
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said about it until after dinner that night. 
Then as I was getting him ready for bed 
he said, “Papa, where are those chocolate 
peppermints ?” 

“They’re in the valise,” I answered. 

“Let me see ’em.” 

I hesitated a moment as to whether 
to try to enforce his self-inflicted absti- 
nence, and then decided that it was his 
affair, and got out the box. 

He looked at the candies longingly, 
picked them up and smelled them. He 
picked up and ate a few crumbs that 
were in the box. Then he said, “One 
for Gordon and one for me. We'll have 
them when I get home.” He gave the 
box back to me and I put it away. 

The next morning after breakfast the 
same thing was repeated. He fondled 
the candies till I began to fear that there 
would be nothing left of them. Then he 
sniffed them and he removed a bit of 
chocolate from the corners of the box. 
But he resolutely put the two pieces back 
and said, “Gordon and me are going to 
have those when I get home.” 

And when we arrived home he took 
out all his toys and got some cookies and 
his two chocolate peppermints. He laid 
them out temptingly, and invited Gordon 
to come over fora party. They had their 
little party and each one joyously 
munched his chocolate peppermint. 

These two examples illustrate the ab- 
sence and presence of one of the basic 
things in character. As a matter of fact, 
Norman developed this basic thing soon 
after, but for the moment he was unable 
to postpone an immediate desire for the 
sake of a greater but more remote one. 
Chandler, on the other hand, was able 
to visualize and anticipate the keener 
pleasure of sharing his chocolate pepper- 
mints with Gordon to such an extent that 
he could refuse himself a thing which 
he very much wanted. 

One important dimension of character 
is this ability to postpone or do without 
some immediate pleasure for the sake of 
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some greater but more remote pleasure. 

There is a whole category of virtues 
that are expressions of this phase of 
character. Temperance, for example, is 
a case in point. The person who for the 
sake of the immediate pleasure of getting 
intoxicated sacrifices his well being of the 
next day and the respect of his friends, 
is the person who is unable to substitute 
a later but greater happiness for an im- 
mediate, lesser happiness. 

Thrift is a perfect example of a vir- 
tue growing from this aspect of char- 
acter. The person who squanders his 
money on transient pleasures at the ex- 
pense of greater ultimate pleasures such 
as a trip to Europe or safety in time of 
unemplovment or sickness or old age, is 
the person who is unable to see ahead, 
who is unable to visualize the future 
clearly enough to set up beside the im- 
mediate desire the greater ultimate one. 

Imagination has:a great deal to do with 
this time element in character. One must 
imagine himself in the future and be able 
to choose between two alternatives, one 
future, the other immediate, with one’s 
judgment undimmed by the intervening 
time. 

A friend of mine, a successful business 
man, has phrased this idea very effec- 
tively. “One needs,” he says, “antici- 
patory retrospect.” One needs to get the 
same perspective on the immediate wish 
as time necessarily gives to the ultimate 
wish. Then one can weigh both in the 
same scales. 

Most of the individual virtues, in fact 
probably all of them, come within this 
category. I am distinguishing for a 
moment between individual virtues and 
social virtues. By individual virtues, I 
mean those things which one does in 
order to improve oneself or for one’s 
own good in contradistinction to those 
things which one does primarily for the 
good of another or of the group of which 
he is a part. 











Persistence is such a virtue. When 
one sacrifices the immediate impulse to 
yield to fatigue or distaste in order to 
accomplish something in the future, one 
is exercising an individual virtue because 
of a well developed time dimension in his 
character. 

Much of sexual morality is individual, 
although of course it also has a social 
aspect. The man who yields to an im- 
mediate impulse at the sacrifice of the 
greater happiness of home life is lacking 
in perspective. The immediate desire is 
strong and the ultimate desire, while 
possibly considerably greater, is removed 
in time. If the immediate desire con- 
quers, the man is lacking in this particu- 
lar aspect of character. 

A woman I know recently ran away 
with a young man, forsaking her hus- 
band and her sons. She was a brilliant 
artist and a very fine sort of person. 
People classified her, however, as impul- 
sive. Her very impulsiveness made her 
often lovable, but it apparently has re- 
sulted in following an impulse which 
probably will result in considerable un- 
happiness to herself, an unhappiness 
which in the long run will outweigh her 
temporary pleasure. Impulsiveness is a 
failure to visualize future consequences. 

Lying and stealing are largely the lack 
of the converse individual virtues. Quite 
without regard to the harm to society, 
a person with foresight will refrain from 
lying, because he realizes that while for 
the moment he may profit by the lie, in 
the long run he will lose in that no one 
will take his word. The person who 
steals is not merely lacking in a social 
sense, but in perspective. He does not 
realize that he is jeopardizing his own 
future happiness for the sake of obtain- 
ing some immediate gratification. 

One might continue the enumeration. 
There is a whole range of virtues tied 
up with the time sense in character. 
These virtues do not involve primarily 
consideration of other people. They in- 
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volve primarily a consideration of one’s 
own self and one’s ultimate happiness 
and well being. One might express this 
time aspect of character concisely by the 
term “long sightedness,” the ability and 
tendency to visualize clearly a future re- 
sult of one’s action, to set it up side by 
side with a present result of an opposing 
action, and to take one’s choice without 
being unduly prejudiced by the nearness 
of the one result and the remoteness of 
the other. 

The person with a well developed time 
sense in character will never sell his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 

There is another basic dimension of 
character which may be characterized as 
social, in that it includes several or many 
people instead of one. This is group 
mindedness, or as Bobbitt calls it, “large- 
group consciousness.” Group minded- 
ness is characterized by identification of 
oneself with the group of which one is 
a part. It is the extension of oneself 
outward to embrace one’s fellows. 

Many virtues are included under the 
general head of social mindedness. Con- 
sideration, for example, is one of them. 
Altruism is another, although altruism in 
its most extreme form, and one may say 
in its undesirable form, separates oneself 
from the group or from the other per- 
son, and considers only that other’s well 
being, instead of the joint well being of 
the other and oneself. 

A social minded person is necessarily 
charitable, tolerant, and cooperative. 
Patriotism and loyalty are notable attri- 
butes of the group minded person, but 
the best patriotism is not that narrow, 
provincial kind which sets one group 
against the other, but the more inclusive 
patriotism which recognizes one’s nation 
as a part of the community of nations. 

The distinction between the desirable 
sort of patriotism and group loyalty, and 
the undesirable sort, is brought out with 
great clarity by Franklin Bobbitt in his 
book, The Curriculum. Every think- 
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ing person should read his two chapters 
on “The Nature of Good Citizenship” 
and “The Development of Large-Group 
Consciousness.” In these chapters Bob- 
bitt expresses with lucidity the notion of 
the social phase of character. 

Only recently have we begun to meas- 
ure with any accuracy the presence or 
absence of character traits. Separate vir- 
tues have been measured by Hartshorne 
and May within recent years, and also 
by Starbuck and Shuttleworth and some 
others. Virtues have been analyzed by 
case workers and psychologists. This 
work, however, is exceedingly new and 
for the most part deals with the indi- 
vidual virtues or the social virtues rather 
than with the “time dimension” of char- 
acter or long sightedness, on the one hand, 
or with group mindedness or social con- 
sciousness on the other. There are, how- 
ever, two recent investigations which have 
yielded interesting data and promise to 
shed much light on these two basic 
dimensions of character. 

A graduate student working under 
Hartshorne and May has prepared an 
interesting test of group mindedness: 
The children in a room are given a block 
of arithmetic tests of a very easy nature. 
They are told to write their name on the 
first sheet of the block and then to work 
as many examples as possible within a 
certain time limit. When time is called 
they are told to tear off that sheet, not 
to write their name on the second sheet, 
but to work the second sheet for the sake 
of the class score. They are told that 
their individual score is counted on the 
first one, while the second one will not 
help their individual score, but will help 
the class average. The third sheet has 
the child’s name on it again and is for 
his individual record. The fourth sheet 
is for the class record, and so on, the 
child alternating between working for 
himself and working for the class. The 
papers are gathered up and a key num- 
ber on each child’s paper makes it possi- 
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ble to determine what his record was on 
the tests he did for himself compared to 
his record on the tests he did for the 
class. Some children are found who use 
the class test time to rest and make very 
little effort, putting all their best efforts 
on the sheets that have their individual 
names. Other children show as great 
interest in raising the class record as 
they do in raising their own individual 
scores. 

A similar test by the same investigator 
involves a bean race, where the child part 
of the time is running for himself and 
part of the time for the team, the child 
being unaware that his runs are being 
timed with a stop watch by an observer, 
who finds out whether the child puts 
forth as much effort for the good of the 
team as he does for himself as an indi- 
vidual. 

Through such tests as these it is going 
to become possible to find out which 
children have a reasonably well developed 
group sense and which ones have not. 

Similarly, my brother, John Wash- 
burne, in connection with some work he 
has been doing at the Lebanon Hospital 
in New York, has been trying to check 
up on the time dimension of character. 
First his technique was rather crude. He 
simply asked the children, “Which would 
you rather have, an automobile today, or 
an automobile and a million dollars next 
year?” He set similar imaginary situ- 
ations before them and recorded their 
responses. Later he decided to make the 
study more concrete, and offered each 
child a piece of chocolate. When the 
child started to take the chocolate, he 
drew it back, and said, “Which would 
you rather have, this one now, or these 
five (showing them) a week from to- 
day?” If the child chose the one now, he 
was given it; if he chose the five, they 
were carefully labeled with the child’s 
name and given to an attendant to be 
given him the next week. 

As a further refinement of the same 
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technique, he has substituted money for 
chocolate and thereby been able to vary 
the amount of money and the amounts 
of time to get varying degrees of willing- 
ness to postpone. 

His studies have shown, so far, a re- 
markable consistency in separating those 
children who are reported to be serious 
behavior problems, from those children 
whose behavior is of a higher ethical 
order. 

Through such tests a child’s ability to 
look ahead can be measured, and it will 
be possible to determine which children 
need special training in this basic func- 
tion of character. 

As we learn to measure these two basic 
dimensions of character it will become 
possible to determine what types of acti- 
vities, in school or outside, lead directly 
toward their development. Right now 
we do most of our character education 
blindly, not knowing with any definite- 
ness whether we are getting results or 
what sort of action brings about the most 
satisfactory results. Only through ob- 
jective measurement of a child’s charac- 
ter before and after taking certain kinds 
of training, or in comparison with other 
children who have had a different kind, 
can we determine which sort of training 
is going to be of most value. 

At present no scientific work that I 
know of has yielded positive results in 
showing that a certain course of action 
definitely overcomes character defects 
and brings about a development of the 
fundamental aspects of character. While 
we are waiting for conclusive proof as 
to the best type of character education, 
we shall have to content ourselves with 
setting up certain hypotheses in the light 
of such investigations as have been made 
up to the present, and in the light of our 
best thinking, and then act in accordance 
with these hypotheses. As soon as pos- 
sible, however, they should be checked by 
scientific means. 

One may set up very tentatively a 
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hypothetical law in regard to the time 
dimension of character and may use this 
law in one’s educational effort. The 
“law” may be stated as follows: 

“One’s tendency to do without the sat- 
isfaction of a given immediate desire in 
order to secure the ultimate satisfaction 
of a greater desire varies inversely with 
the remoteness of the ultimate desire and 
the difficulty of its attainment, and di- 
rectly with its desirability, definiteness, 
the certainty of its attainment, and one’s 
ability clearly to visualize it.” 

If one assumes the validity of this 
hypothetical law, one gets certain valu- 
able clews in one’s attempt to develop far 
sightedness in children. For example, in 
trying to bring about far sightedness one 
will first let the child choose between an 
immediate thing and something which is 
going to happen very soon in the future. 
Then he will let the desirable object be 
further and further removed. Also, at 
first one will let the child choose between 
an only moderately desirable thing in the 
immediate present and a very desirable 
thing in the future, gradually making the 
discrepancy less and less. 

In our own schools, for instance, chil- 
dren work forward through their 
academic subjects at their own rates. 
Normally, a child is working toward an 
objective which is two or three or even 
six weeks removed. When we have a 
youngster who is rather lazy or unin- 
terested we break up this ultimate objec- 
tive into much smaller units, letting him 
work for something two days off or one 
day off or even only a few minutes off, 
gradually increasing that time interval. 
If the child can see the results of his 
achievement and of his hard work 
quickly and tangibly, he will have a much 
stronger tendency to work hard, substi- 
tuting for the present desire to loaf or 
talk to his neighbor the desire for the 
future satisfaction of work accomplished 
and credit received. 

A graph of the child’s progress, if on 
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a scale large enough to show marked 
results of even a little work, serves this 
same purpose. 

One of my own youngsters at home 
spent all her allowance on sodas and 
candy and other trivialities. I found it 
very difficult to get her to save any 
money. The abstract notion of saving 
and the rather vague possibility of a 
future need for her money were not suffi- 
cient to counterbalance her desire for ice 
cream in the immediate present. When 
she wanted a bicycle, however, there was 
a strong incentive to save, but the sav- 
ings increased so slowly that the bicycle 
was too far removed in the future to 
be adequate as an incentive to thrift. 
Something less expensive in the nearer 
future served the purpose much better. 
After she had had this sort of satisfac- 
tion once or twice, she was able to take 
the longer step of saving for a bicycle. 

In our schools in Winnetka we make 
strong use of the time dimension in char- 
acter in our sex education. We try to 
make vivid and desirable the child’s fam- 
ily life in the future, and by increasing 
the intensity of the desire for this, to 
counteract the temptation for any imme- 
diate personal satisfaction which might 
stand in the way of the bigger things that 
the child wants later. 

Artificial incentives, such as rewards, 
will of course produce the same sort of 
result. The danger is that these rewards 
do not work when there is no one pres- 
ent to set them up artificially. A reward 
which is inherent in one’s own work is 
one thing, a reward which is offered by 
an outside person and which, under other 
conditions, could not result from this 
same work, does not have the effect of 
giving the child the habit of doing any 
particular piece of work for its intrinsic 
value, but rather the habit of trying to 
please someone else in order to get what 
this other person has to offer. It may 


develop a phase of long sightedness, but 
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it is liable to direct that long sightedness 
into channels not wholly desirable. 

Conversely, punishment for wrong 
action will serve as a deterrent to the 
long sighted child. If the punishment is 
inherent in the action, as being burned is 
inherent in the action of putting one’s 
hand on a hot radiator or as a stomach 
ache is inherent in the action of eating 
too much candy, punishment may be of 
great value in developing long sighted- 
ness. But when the punishment, like the 
reward, is put in from the outside, 
though it may achieve its purpose as far 
as the particular act is concerned, it does 
not achieve its purpose when the person 
who inflicts the punishment is not pres- 
ent or may be hoodwinked. 

May I at this point bring out the 
danger of an emotional inhibition of a 
child’s action, rather than an intellectual 
inhibition? When a child refrains from 
doing a thing because he is long sighted 
and sees that in the end he will profit 
more by abstention, the inhibition is of 
a desirable sort. When, however, a child 
refrains from an action because of great 
fear or a strong emotional sense that the 
action is bad and that he will be doing a 
disgraceful thing if he yields to his im- 
pulse, a psychopathic condition is liable 
to result and far more harm be done than 
good. An outstanding example of this, 
of course, is in connection with mastur- 
bation. I suppose no physician today 
will question the statement that much 
more harm may come to children from a 
morbid feeling that they have done some- 
thing disgraceful and sinful in masturbat- 
ing, than from the actual practice itself. 

A clear vision as to the desirability in 
the long run of one course of action and 
the undesirability of an immediately 
tempting action results in giving up the 
lesser for the greater. This sort of in- 
hibition is vital to the development of 
character. 

The “space dimension” of character, 
or social consciousness, is also perhaps 

















subject to a law not unlike that for the 
time dimension. One may tentatively 
phrase this law as follows: 

“One’s social consciousness varies in- 
versely with the size of the group and 
the degree of opposition between one’s 
personal and immediate desire and the 
desire of the group, and varies directly 
with the compactness and homogeneity 
of the group and with one’s personal 
identification with it.” 

Character education based upon this 
hypothetical law would require training 
in successive identification with larger 
and larger groups, very much as Bobbitt 
describes. In our schools in Winnetka, 
for example, we try to have the children 
participate in a wide range of group ac- 
tivities, where they will feel themselves 
identified with their fellows. Team games 
on the playground are an admirable 
means of developing this group spirit. If, 
however, one’s loyalty to one’s own team 
places one at enmity with the opposing 
team, one’s group consciousness is limited 
and dangerous. It is necessary for us, 
therefore, to see that the children play- 
ing on one team recognize that the team 
against which they are playing is essen- 
tial to the game, essential to their fun. 
While they need to put forward their 
best efforts in opposition to this team, 
both for the sake of the fun of the other 
team and for their own sake, they must 
recognize the contribution that the other 
team is making to their pleasure. They 
must realize that both teams are part of 
a group of teams or league, and that all 
must work for the common good. 

Dramatizations are widely used for de- 
veloping group consciousness. In a play, 
if any children—those who are writing 
the parts, making the costumes, making 
the scenery, arranging the assembly hall, 
doing the publicity, or doing the acting 
—fail to do their parts well, the group 
enterprise suffers. Each child is de- 
pendent upon his fellows. The group as 
a whole is dependent upon each indi- 
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vidual. This children can learn through 
concrete experience. Furthermore, play- 
ing the part of another quickens one’s 
capacity to put himself in the other fel- 
low’s place. This is fundamental to jus- 
tice and basic to growing consciousness. 

Discussions in connection with self- 
governing assemblies and in connéction 
with the various school committees 
on which all children participate, again 
serve to bring home to each child the 
fact that he is part of a group and that 
his welfare is bound up in the welfare 
of the group. 

Projects of various kinds, particularly 
if they are not subordinated to teaching 
academic subject matter, serve to de- 
velop a group consciousness in the chil- 
dren who participate. When the children 
of an entire school are making things for 
school bazaars in order to build up the 
school library, when each room is de- 
veloping its own particular project in 
connection with that bazaar and con- 
tributing its achievement and products to 
the building as a whole, the children are 
experiencing group activity and their 
identification with the group, and this ex- 
perience can be made conscious. 

It is essential that value in group ac- 
tivity be made conscious. Profes- 
sional baseball players are playing on 
teams but are not noted for general social 
consciousness, even though they may 
have loyalty toward their team. Profes- 
sional actors are not notably socially con- 
scious. Neither are politicians. Yet all 
of these are participating in social activi- 
ties. It is necessary to bring home to 
the children, as a result of their concrete 
experience, the fact that this experience 
is common to all forms of group activity, 
that in each thing that they do their wel- 
fare is bound up with the welfare of 
many others, and that the welfare of the 
group is bound up with that of each in- 
dividual in the group. 

One concrete example of the develop- 
ment of this group consciousness will 
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perhaps be helpful. Janet was a very 
precocious child in our schools. She shot 
through her elementary school work at a 
very rapid rate, but did not develop so- 
cially as well as we should like. We 
therefore kept her an extra year or two 
in our junior high school, giving her as 
many types of socialized activities as 
possible. At first when she could not 
play Goldilocks in the dramatization of 
The Three Bears in a French class, she 
wept and wanted to drop French. 
When she found she could only be a 
substitute on a basketball team, she 
sulked and a week later wanted her 
mother to get her excused from basket- 
ball. The teachers and the principal and 
the playground director, however, all 
combined in an effort to give her social 
experience. Gradually the influence be- 
gan to show itself. We received concrete 
evidence of her growth when her basket- 
ball team was playing another for the 
championship of the school. One of the 
forwards was absent, and Janet was 
playing forward. Her relative smallness 
and her younger age resulted in her play- 
ing a poor game, and her team was los- 
ing. Just then the regular forward, in 
street clothes, appeared as a spectator. 
Janet, during a minute of time out, ran 
to her, told her to get into her “gym” 
suit and take her place on the team. She 
sacrificed her desire to play to the wel- 
fare of the team. Her sacrifice won the 
game and the championship. 

Competition will serve to increase 
group consciousness within one’s own 
group, very much as rewards serve to 
increase time sense, but if one depends 
upon competition, one runs into the 
danger of developing antisocial attitudes 
toward the opposing groups. Where 
competition is used as an incentive, it 
must be balanced by a realization that the 
opposing group is, with one’s own group, 
a part of a larger group, and that of a 
still larger, and so on indefinitely. 

Just as punishments which are inherent 
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within one’s act will serve to develop the 
time dimension in character, so natural 
deprivation of participation in social ac- 
tivities may help to bring about a realiza- 
tion of one’s dependence upon the group. 
The moment, however, that this social 
pressure is brought to bear artificially, 
and even sometimes when it comes about 
quite naturally, there is the danger of an 
emotional effect which is undesirable. 
One needs to see clearly that to work for 
the good of the group brings about a rela- 
tionship to the group which is desirable, 
while to work against the good of the 
group brings about an undesirable rela- 
tionship. One does not, however, profit 
by group persecution or by artificial pres- 
sure brought by the group. 

Many of the experiences which will 
lead one from impulsiveness to far 
sightedness and from selfishness to group 
consciousness may be had vicariously 
through reading. It is probably a pretty 
safe assumption that when we learn to 
measure the effects of different kinds of 
activity upon character, we shall find that 
reading books which allow one to ex- 
perience vicariously what he has not time 
to.experience in his own life, may de- 
velop both the “time dimension” of char- 
acter and the “space dimension,” may 
develop, in other words, both long sight- 
edness and social consciousness. It is 
for this reason that the work that Star- 
buck and Shuttleworth have been doing 
in finding books which emphasize certain 
virtues will probably be found to be of 
real value in character development, es- 
pecially if the vicarious experiences which 
children have through the books are 
made real through plenty of direct ex- 
periences leading toward the develop- 
ment of these two basic dimensions of 
character. 

It seems to me that this discussion is 
not without point with reference to re- 
ligious education and the church. One 
must be able to see, to feel, ahead if 
eternity is to have meaning. A sense of 














oneness with the universal depends upon 
the extension and intensification of one’s 
conscious concern for man and his 
world. 

In earlier times the church concentrated 
so skilfully upon foresightedness with 
reference to individual salvation that to 
many a soul no sacrifice here and now 
seemed too great in contemplation of a 
celestial crown for eternity. The prin- 
ciple involved is still valid. But such 
satisfactions seem to us not only remote 
but doubtful. The priest’s foreknowl- 
edge of the next world, whether it is set 
forth in holy writ or in contemporary 
pulpits, is frankly questioned. Likewise 
his inerrancy as a guide to perfect bliss. 
How does the church propose to make 
the old imperative effective for the more 
tangible and credible hereafters of today? 
Through education can one’s immortality 
in the eternity of social continuity be 
made as persuasive as were the old super- 
natural resurrection and reward? By 
what technics may we best continue to 
utilize the allurements of the “Sweet 
Bye-and-Bye ?” 

One of the means used to stimulate 
the desire for a heavenly crown was much 
singing of suitable salvation songs. In 
the new style, it was largely with songs 
appropriate to his vision of a new social 
order that Bishop Grundvig brought in 
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the new day in Denmark, the “cooper- 
ative commonwealth.” There the indi- 
vidual learned to sacrifice not so much 
to save his own skin but to find his per- 
sonal good in the increased good of so- 
ciety. 

How does Gandhi spiritualize the ques- 
tion of daily bread for his millions who 
would rehabilitate Mother India? 

The church is challenged, in spite of 
its historic conservatism in social policy, 
to foster that foresight which has the 
utmost social breadth and depth and in- 
tensity. Religion is capable of finding in 
martyrdom itself the sanction of supreme 
satisfaction. 

We are still barely at the beginning 
of our knowledge of character and char- 
acter education. Much of what I have 
said is hypothetical—a guess as to how 
the fundamental aspects of character may 
be developed. We need, therefore, to 
check such guesses by careful scientific 
experimentation. 

Throughout our experimentation and 
theorizing, and throughout all our trial 
and error efforts, one principle stands out 
which can guide us: Character consists 
of the ability to sacrifice the temporarily 
satisfying for the permanently satisfying, 
and the realization that in the world’s 
good is one’s own, while in one’s own 
good is the world’s. 
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a ARTICLE will eschew statis- 
tics—partly because statistics that 
are fundamentally significant are lacking, 
still more because the facts that they 
would reveal are patent and clear. The 
general spread of education, and par- 
ticularly of higher education, is one of 
the obvious features of the life of our 
time. It is more marked in America than 
in any other country in the world. In- 
deed, America is trying to do what no 
modern nation has ever attempted before 
or is attempting now. It is trying to 
make a college education a real possibil- 
ity for the great masses of the people, 
and it is trying to do that within the 
framework of its ordinary educational 
system. 
I 

in Luropean nations the college and 
the university are intended for a rela- 
tively small and select class. The basis 
of selection may vary and may be broader 
in some countries than in others. In gen- 
eral that basis is partly the basis of 
proved capacity, as evidenced by tests and 
examinations of various kinds and, in 
part, a class basis determined by eco- 
nomic necessity. The university or col- 
lege is placed beyond the reach of mul- 
titudes because the costs of higher edu- 
cation are prohibitive, and the possibil- 
ities of “working one’s way’ through 
college do not exist as they do in Amer- 
ica. Hence, college education is open 
only to a select class. That class is grow- 
ing and will, perhaps, grow more rapidly 
later on. 

In European countries, therefore, when 
the possibility of bringing higher educa- 


tion within the reach of the masses is 
discussed, attention is immediately di- 
rected to movements and _ institutions 
which lie outside the ordinary academic 
system—which supplement that system, 
are grafted onto it or grow out of it. In 
Great Britain, as is well known, the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association is the out- 
standing movement which is attempting 
this task. It is attempting it in splendid 
fashion and has already a record which 
is at once enviable and inspiring. Similar 
movements are being developed in Hol- 


land, Germany, and other European 
countries. The idea inherent in these 
movements, however, is comparable 


rather to our university extension pro- 
jects, and has the limitations which are 
necessarily connected with projects of 
that kind. 

In America we are engaged in what 
seems a much more ambitious project and 
what is certainly a more difficult one. We 
are trying to bring the college and the 
university with their full four year aca- 
demic course within the reach of the 
masses. We are inclined to be suspicious 
of any tests—even educational tests— 
which bar considerable numbers from our 
institutions of higher learning. This is 
a fundamental feature of our educational 
system, and it has undoubtedly reacted 
upon the curriculum and technique of 
American higher education. No compari- 
son of European education with Amer- 
ican is really possible if that essential dif- 
ference is overlooked. 

A discussion of the implications of this 
situation from the educational point of 
view, interesting as it is, lies beyond the 
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scope of this paper. The fact that stands 
out clearly is that America is committed, 
as no other nation is committed, to the 
great task of making possible a higher 
education for all its sons and daughters. 
It is finding an amazing response, some 
educators would say an alarming re- 
sponse, to the possibilities which it has 
created and which it is developing. A 
large and increasing proportion of our 
population is coming to regard gradu- 
ation from high school as the minimum 
of education for their children. In every 
high school graduating class a consider- 
able percentage expect to continue their 
education in college. My impression is 
that in the Middle West under normal 
conditions nearly 25 percent of the gradu- 
ates of high schools continue their edu- 
cation in institutions of higher learning 
of one kind or another. I think that the 
percentage is definitely showing signs of 
increase. In Minneapolis forty percent 
of the graduates of high school go on to 
institutions of higher learning—a figure 
which, on account of special conditions, 
is considerably higher than for the state 
as a whole. Still, making all allowances, 
the figure is impressive. 

Almost more impressive is the fact that 
in the city of Minneapolis nearly forty 
per cent of all children entering school 
graduate from high school. Again mak- 
ing allowances, it would seem probable 
that one fourth of the young men and 
women with which the churches have to 
deal in the cities of our country have re- 
ceived a high school education. In small 
towns the proportion would be higher, in 
rural areas lower. Exact measurements 
are not important for this discussion. The 
fact that needs to be stressed just now is 
that in the immediate present roughly 
one fourth or one fifth of the church’s 
constituency among young people are at 
the educational level indicated by high 
school graduation. 

It is not necessary to stress the in- 
creasing responsibility which this places 
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upon the church. Clearly the situation is 
in marked contrast to that which obtained 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, and 
quite as clearly that situation creates 
problems which need careful considera- 
tion. A few of these problems will be 
touched upon here. 


Il 


Is it possible to generalize with regard 
to the mental attitudes of these young 
people? Generalization is notoriously 
dangerous but certain facts stand out. 
These young people will have at least a 
general acquaintance with the scientific 
methods and discoveries of our age. They 
will have spent some time in the labora- 
tory, and will be familiar, at least, with 
the rudimentary technique of the chemist 
and the physicist. They will be able to 
appreciate to some extent the rigor of 
proof which investigation demands in the 
sciences. They will have begun to weigh 
probabilities and to exercise a critical 
faculty which in youth is apt to be less 
cautious than it comes to be later in life. 
Youth is notoriously prone to the rebel 
attitude. 

Besides, it is quite certain that the at- 
tested results of scientific research will in 
some measure have been brought to their 
attention. The springs of wonder will 
have been touched by stories of the stars 
or by the records of the rocks. Some of 
the secrets of creation will be glimpsed. 
New and far horizons will have begun to 
make the earth and the world strange 
and mysterious. Literature and history 
are beginning to be appreciated, govern- 
ment and social life begin to be of in- 
terest. The youth and maiden realize the 
necessity of finding their bearings in a 
world that is new and strange. Prob- 
lems are apt to crowd the thoughtful 
mind. In some measure problems will 
disturb, even if only fitfully, the relatively 
thoughtless and indifferent. 

It is at this stage that difficulties and 
troubles are apt to arise for a consider- 
able class of our young people. 
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I have had the good fortune to come 
into fairly close relationships for some 
years with college students. Those stu- 
dents as a rule come from homes above 
rather than below the general average of 
culture. Presumably these boys and girls 
have had more opportunities of acquaint- 
ance with the religious thought of our 
time than the majority of the boys and 
girls who are their contemporaries. They 
have had a high school education. I 
imagine that the great majority of them 
come from Christian homes. They them- 
selves have been in some kind of associ- 
ation with Christian churches. 

Among that class appear the most ex- 
traordinary conceptions of religion. There 
is all too often a remarkable lack of fa- 
miliarity with the elementary facts of 
present day religious knowledge. The 
Bible is not understood—its nature even 
is not understood. Some of these stu- 
dents are already indifferent to it. If 
they are not indifferent already they may 
easily become indifferent. As a rule they 
think of religion in terms of fifty years 
ago. And since they have become aware 
of some of the findings of science, aware 
of some modern conceptions which do 
not square with what they suppose reli- 
gion to be, they are bewildered. When 
they come to college they are faced with 
the necessity of a mental readjustment 
which is extraordinarily difficult. They 
find themselves gradually drifting away 
from landmarks that are familiar—they 
are at sea. I suppose that in the life of 
a young man or woman there is no crisis 
more serious or at least more dangerous. 
I am inclined to think that there are more 
moral shipwrecks in that period of life 
than in any other. 

When that does not happen there is 
often a period of acute distress. It af- 
fects the most sensitive and, in many 
ways, the finest of our young people. At 
a time when life ought to be at its bright- 
est and when powers of mind and of 
spirit ought to be concentrating on the 
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greater issues of human destiny, there 
descends this cloud of uncertainty—this 
painful ordeal of perplexing doubt. I 
know, of course, that these finer spirits 
will come through. 

But even in these cases, what one feels 
is that the struggle was in large measure 
unnecessary. A reasonable Christian 
education would have prevented it. It 
is a squandering of spiritual forces which 
could have been used to other and better 
purposes. In ninety per cent of the cases 
that I have come across the real difficulty 
is the result of simple ignorance. The 
doubt concerns not religion but a presen- 
tation of religion which is antiquated and 
out of date. The majority of young men 
and women whom I have met who are 
really perplexed are the victims of ineffi- 
ciency. They are in doubt because their 
religious education has been either mis- 
taken or neglected. 

How are we to explain the existence 
of these classes of young men and 
women? The explanation is to be found 
in the church and in the home. Compara- 
tive failure appears in both places. On 
the whole, probably, the failure of the 
home is the more serious of the two. I 
wonder what proportion of parents today 
really feel competent to guide their boys 
and girls in religious knowledge. We 
live in an age when the advance in knowl- 
edge has been rapid in many directions. 
Even the student does not find it easy 
to keep up with it. Nowhere has that 
advance been more rapid than in the 
world of religious thought. Fifty years 
have witnessed such progress as to 
amount almost to a revolution. A great 
many people are conscious of the changes, 
but have had neither the time nor the 
opportunity to become really familiar 
with them. Asa result they do not know 
what to teach their children. They them- 
selves are perplexed and uncertain. I 
am speaking, of course, of those who do 
take parenthood seriously, who do want 
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to do the right thing by their children. 
They are troubled. 

Clearly the implication is the absolute 
necessity of efficient, informed teaching 
in the church school. Clearly, too, some- 
thing should be done for parents in the 
church. In the multiplicity of church 
organizations I am afraid that the adult 
Bible class has fallen upon evil days. 
Often it has dropped out altogether, 
where it survives too often it is the least 
efficient of our church school classes. 
Adult education in religion has been com- 
paratively neglected even by the experts. 
The child, the adolescent and the youth 
have been studied much more carefully, 
and the technique of education in relation 
co them has been much more completely 
overhauled. I wonder whether the 
church could not attempt a plan of adult 
education comparable to that which is 
attempted by the Workers’ Educational 
Association in secular subjects in Great 
Britain. That could be done on the scale 
I have in mind only by a great interde- 
nominational movement in which all the 
churches cooperated. It may be that even 
at the best the time which the church 
school period affords is not adequate for 
what I have in mind. What is clear is 
that the rank and file of our church mem- 
bers are either not competent or are not 
sufficiently concerned to give to their 
boys and girls the kind of direction in 
religious knowledge which is needed. 

What the church school can do to rem- 
edy this deficiency in the equipment of 
youth is a question that would take us 
far afield, too far afield for our imme- 
diate purpose. 


III 


In dealing with this class of educated 
young people, what are the opportunities 
and responsibilities of the church? I 
think there can be little doubt that it is 
fully realizing neither its opportunities 
nor its responsibilities at the present time. 
It would be interesting to investigate the 
percentage of college students who, after 
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graduation, participate actively in any 
definite form of church work. I think 
that the results of such an investigation 
would be alarming both to educators and 
church people. It is, I believe, a smaller 
percentage than we realize or care to 
recognize. 

What is the explanation? The simplest 
and the most fallacious is to blame the 
college or the university. Such an ex- 
planation is clearly absurd, because here 
we are dealing with a general condition. 
If one college is to blame, all are to 
blame, and to me at least it is incredible 
that the condition is as desperate as that. 
The fault in part, at least, is to be found 
in the church; and at least it is a ground 
for hope that within the church a realiza- 
tion of that fact is growing. 

Almost as simple and quite as unsatis- 
factory is it to blame the spirit of the 
age, the irresponsibility of the younger 
generation. Generalities of that kind do 
not help. I know that this general edu- 
cation can co-exist with a remarkable in- 
difference to the finer and better things 
in life. The allurements of material suc- 
cess, and the strain and absorption in the 
task of securing a position and “making 
one’s way” are important factors in the 
situation. So is the mass influence of 
the prevalent rush for excitement and 
pleasure. Life tends to get cluttered up 
with secondary things—sometimes trivial 
things. There is no time for the impor- 
tant things. It is as foolish to flatter the 
younger generation as it is to regard it 
as almost wholly irresponsible and indif- 
ferent. 

I doubt, however, whether there is 
much in all this that is essentially dis- 
tinctive of our age. As a matter of fact, 
the most disturbing feature in the situ- 
ation is that the church is not holding the 
thoughtful, the idealistic young men and 
women. Their energies are diverted into 
social work or community projects, and 
they are generally absorbed into some 
form of group life other than that of the 
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church—clubs or associations or leagues 
in which this country abounds. I am not 
disposed to disparage these organizations, 
nor to bemoan their effectiveness in at- 
tracting these young men and women. 
The fact that I am stressing is that in 
relation to the younger generation, and 
especially the educated youth of this 
country, the church is not sure in its grip 
nor effective in its appeal. 

To analyze out the causes of that situ- 
ation is the first step towards finding a 
remedy. I cannot attempt that analysis 
here. I can only try to summarize briefly 
my impressions gathered in actual con- 
tacts with students in many colleges and 
with varied points of view. 

1. There seems to be a general dis- 
satisfaction with the attitude of the 
church in relation to the new knowledge 
of our day. Sometimes the ministry is 
regarded as suffering from a lack of 
knowledge, sometimes from a lack of 
candor. These young people who gradu- 
ate from college have been living in an 
atmosphere of free and candid inquiry 
for four years. They have been chal- 
lenged to exercise their critical faculties. 
They have been taught to distrust dog- 
matism. When they go back to their 
communities and seek that atmosphere 
which they have now come to appreciate 
and to demand, too often they do not find 
it in the church. 

Sometimes they find there a complete 
repudiation of those values which the 
college has inculcated, condemnation of 
criticism rather than its encouragement, 
insistence upon authority, a distrust of 
the questioning spirit, sometimes, too, a 
theological attitude which is frankly and 
patently antagonistic to higher education 
as that term is generally understood. So 
runs the indictment—at much greater 
length and much more sweeping than I 
have made it appear. Obviously, there 
is here a chasm between the educated 
younger generation and the churches, in 
at least many communities. It can be 
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bridged by an educated ministry to some 
extent—not entirely. But a ministry ade- 
quate to the situation is just what we lack 
in so many instances. And so the young 
people remain aloof. They are the vic- 
tims of those very virtues which our 
whole educational system is intended to 
create. 

Twenty-five years ago all that could 
have been said, probably was said, but 
there has been a subtle change in the 
situation nevertheless. It was a dog- 
matic theology that was objected to in 
the past. Now a dogmatic morality is 
being challenged as well. A thing may 
be right or wrong; the younger genera- 
tion demands to be shown which it is 
and why it is right or wrong. They are 
demanding a reasoned ethic just as the 
earlier generation demanded a reasoned 
faith. It is a bracing demand. But it 
calls for qualities of candor and frank- 
ness which cannot be improvised at will. 
It demands a faith in the essential right- 
ness of the universe, a trust in the essen- 
tial soundness of the human mind which 
will commit us to a freedom of inquiry 
from which as yet we shrink. But—l 
must summarize more rigidly. 

2. There is a real problem involved 
in our whole system of public worship. 
Young men and women in college and 
university develop certain appreciations 
which make it difficult for them to be 
content with the kind of religious serv- 
ice which once satisfied them. The col- 
lege may have its chapel where the serv- 
ice is dignified, the environment beautiful, 
the music fine. Or these young people 
may have come to cities where these 
things are readily within their reach. 
They become accustomed to aesthetic 
satisfactions, perhaps spiritual satisfac- 
tions too, mediated through art and mu- 
sic. When they go back to their com- 
munities, as the majority do, where these 
things are lacking, and to their churches 
where they may be lacking still more con- 
spicuously, they find readjustment diffi- 
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cult. Sometimes they may think it im- 
possible. They drift. 

Is it necessary that they should be 
faced with that difficulty, or at least 
faced by it as frequently and as defin- 
itely as they are at the present time? 

3. Something too is generally said 
about the conventional methods of the 
churches. The younger generation be- 
lieves in discussion, believes in talking 
things over. It is being encouraged to 
do so. We are coming more and more 
to the Socratic position. We believe that 
truth is something to be elicited, not 
merely taught. It emerges in discussion, 
is the divine spark generated by clash of 
idea with idea, of mind with mind. The 
younger generation assumes that. It does 
not care particularly to be preached at, 
nor even preached to, if it can help it. 
College services where attendance is vol- 
untary is proof of that. Of course, I 
know that students will always listen to 
the born preacher, and that some men 
will always command a hearing. But 
as a rule young men and women today 
are not very much disposed to appreciate 
exhortation. 

Is that because they are not interested ? 
I cannot believe that that is the explana- 
tion. They want to talk things over, 
their perplexities and their problems. 
They want discussion more than they 
want preaching. Is it an unreasonable 
demand or one that we need deplore? 
At least it is a demand that our educa- 
tion has created and is consciously trying 
to develop more and more even though it 
is doing so indirectly. 

4. The last point that I want to make 
is perhaps the most important. If I have 
sensed the student mind right, it seems 
to accuse the church of a certain lack of 
reality in the church’s approach to life, 
in its discussions and in its controver- 
sies. So many of these controversies 
seem like echoes of the past, so many of 
the discussions seem irrelevant. Young 
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people will argue about creeds, I know, 
because they will argue about anything— 
or almost anything! But they do not 
argue about creeds as they do about other 
questions—questions arising out of our 
social order and our way of life. Nor 
are they interested in questions of church 
polity, nor in ecclesiastical subtleties. 

The truth seems to be that the center 
of interest is shifting or has shifted. The 
young people of today are asking ques- 
tions; they are not questions of theory. 
They are not particularly interested in 
abstruse questions of theology. They 
are interested in Christianity and inter- 
ested especially in such questions as these 
in relation to it. Does it work? What 
does it mean in relation to industry, to 
social well being and the relations of 
races and nations? What does it mean, 
not as a theory but as a way of life. 
And is what it means true? 

Can it be that the instinct of the 
younger generation here is truer than 
that of their elders? “We have not,” 
said the new Archbishop of York, “put 
first what Christ puts first.” Is the chal- 
lenge of educated youth going to help us 
to put first things first? I am sure of 
this, that the church must equip itself to 
face those questions if it wishes in the 
first instance to interest the younger gen- 
eration, and certainly if it hopes to cap- 
ture its imagination and win its loyalty. 
Does Christianity work—as a way of life, 
as a means of escape from the distrac- 
tions of a world where rivalries and sus- 
picions create bitterness and war? These 
are the questions that young men and 
young women are asking if they ask 
questions at all. They are questions 
which education and growing knowledge 
create. When the church faces up to 
them it may not win the young men and 
women of today—not all of them. At 
least it will challenge them as it does not 
seem to challenge them now. 
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HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS seem to be 

increasingly successful. This ap- 
parent success seems all the more striking 
when viewed in the quantitative aspect— 
the statistics of the public schools. This 
is the approved method of description in 
these scientific times. The number of 
pupils enrolled is rapidly increasing. The 
most rapid increase is in the secondary 
school and in the higher institutions. This 
means that the length of time of attend- 
ance is increasing. The more objective 
evidence such as buildings and equipment 
gives the same testimony. The number 
of dollars expended is also rapidly in- 
creasing—both the total and per capita 
costs. Spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, 
reading, and other subjects are better 
taught and more quickly and more thor- 
oughly learned. 

It has been asserted that educational 
measurements show great achievements in 
school machinery. There is more and 
better business in school administration. 
There is increased interest, effort, and in- 
creased expenditure of time and money 
in the reconstruction of curricula. The 
tables of statistics show increasing de- 
mands in teacher training and increasing 
improvement in professional preparation. 
In short, if you tap school statistics at any 
point there is abundant evidence of quan- 
titative increase in all the things that have 
been believed in as school means. 

It is also true that there is an increased 
volume of criticism of the public schools, 
but even this has been taken to mean in- 
creased success rather than failure, since 
much of this criticism is concerned with 


increased costs and is made on the part 
of tax associations. 

It is true that the statistics of crime in 
the United States give occasion for alarm. 
But no one up to date has shown any con- 
nection between these changes in school- 
ing and changes in crime. We are forced 
to admit that these changes in school 
affairs have not prevented alarming 
events in politics and society, but none 
cite them as causes. 

Those of us who work both in public 
and church schools are painfully aware of 
the striking contrasts between the equip- 
ment, organization, and administration of 
public schools and church schools. It is 
not at all surprising that those persons 
particularly interested and concerned in 
the church schools should turn their at- 
tention to these points of seeming super- 
iority in public schools. There has been 
an increasing demand for better class- 
room facilities, better equipment, in the 
belief that improvement in these external 
means of schooling would improve re- 
ligious education. Many serious minded 
persons have given much attention to the 
Sunday school curriculum. Concerning 
organization, there are many persons who 
believe that gradation and classification 
of pupils and instruction are indispens- 
able means of religious education. In all 
these and many other matters in what are 
believed to be the best church schools, 
there is much imitation of the public 
schools. 

Since children are children wherever 
they are, since educators are still repeat- 
ing the slogan, “The whole child goes to 
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school,” it is tacitly assumed that what is 
good procedure in public schools would 
be good procedure in church schools. It 
is high time that this assumption and a 
number of others involved in this whole- 
sale imitation be critically examined. 

It is possible to make an unanswerable 
argument against the policy of educators 
in the church school so wholeheartedly 
imitating the public school educators. 
This is not the time nor the occasion to 
make this argument; suffice it to say that 
the public school educator is not free to 
use any and every way and means to 
education. Any subject matter or any 
technique or ritual that would be con- 
strued as “religious” in the generally ac- 
cepted sense, must be omitted. The 
educators of the church school are not so 
limited. They may use any and every 
way and means favorable to the educa- 
tion of the pupil. Some do plead poverty 
and excuse themselves by contrasting 
church school equipment with that of 
public schools. Church school teachers 
also contrast their power and authority 
over their pupils with that exercised in 
public schools. 

Since religion, and particularly the 
Christian religion, is concerned with the 
whole of life and with all persons, and 
since every good thing is available as 
means, and since there are no limits upon 
technique or method, the religious educa- 
tor should be a leader and not an imitator. 
Let us hasten to add that this very prin- 
ciple means that if any public school 
people, or anybody else for that matter, 
discover or invent any better ways or 
means of contributing to the better ways 
of life, then the religious educator is free 
and even in duty bound to use the “better 
way.” 

This new emergency in religious edu- 
cation faces the religious educator 
whichever side of this argument he takes. 
If religious educators lack means of 
any kind, or lack the vision or the cour- 
age to launch out and face the total educa- 


tional problem, and feel forced to fall 
back upon the achievements of public 
school educators, then they must keep up 
with the procession and face the new 
formulations of objectives of education 
and the consequent reconstruction of 
curricula and procedures. 

If religious educators have the vision 
and the courage to face the whole prob- 
lem of religious education, then they are 
forced to face the same social, cultural, 
and scientific situations which the recent 
commissions on public education have 
faced. 

The center of gravity of educational 
doctrine has shifted. The geography and 
chronology of the shift in education is 
not exactly the same as that described by 
the Gloomy Dean (Inge) for religion, but 
it is to be described in the same terms. 
In The Lay Thoughts of a Dean Inge 
points out that the center of gravity in 
Hebrew religion is in tradition in the law. 
In the Roman Catholic religion the center 
of gravity is shifted to authority — the 
Pope and the Church. The new shift of 
the center of gravity is to personal ex- 
perience. In broad general outline this 
is what is happening in education. The 
early schools were traditional. They were 
like those of our fathers. In the 19th 
century pedagogy became authoritative. 
Most of the Ph. D.’s in education were 
“made in Germany.” The German 
“isms” have left many traces in American 
education, but there is a very distinct 
movement to reconstruct educational 
theory and practice upon the total situa- 
tion found here and now in the United 
States. The story of Herbartianism in 
the United States will illustrate this move- 
ment. 

The shift in center of reference and 
emphasis is no more radical and no more 
important in education than in religion, 
but the implications and consequences of 
these changes have been made more ex- 
plicit and determining in education than 
has been done in religion, and since the 
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central interest in this case is in religious 
education it is well to approach this new 
emergency from the educational angle or 
point of view. 

“The Committee on Articulation of 
High School and College” reported to the 
National Education Association in 1911. 
This report led to the appointment of 
“The Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education.” A reviewing 
committee was organized in 1913. The 
World War prevented an immediate re- 
port, but in 1918 the Commission pre- 
sented its report on “Cardinal Principles” 
that “should guide the reorganization and 
development of secondary education in 
the United States.” This report was 
published by the Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 35, 1918. The first sentence 
of this report says: “Secondary education 
should be determined by the needs of 
society to be served, the character of 
the individuals to be educated, and the 
knowledge of educational theory and 
practice available.” 

Under the caption of “The Goal of 
Education in a Democracy,” the report 
says, “The purpose of democracy is so to 
organize society that each member may 
develop his personality through 
activities designed for the well-being of 
his fellow members and of society as a 
whole. 

“Consequently, education in a democ- 
racy both within and without the school, 
should develop in each individual the 
knowledge, interest, ideals, habits, and 
powers whereby he will find his place 
and use that place to shape both himself 
and society toward ever nobler ends.” 
(Page 9.) 

Under the heading, “The Main Objec- 
tives of Education,” the report names 
seven, as follows: 1. Health. 2. Com- 
mand of fundamental processes. 3. 
Worthy home membership. 4. Vocation. 
5. Citizenship. 6. Worthy use of leisure. 
7. Ethical character. 

In the comment upon these objectives, 


the report says concerning 7, Ethical 
Character, “In a democratic society ethical 
character becomes paramount among the 
objectives.” (Page 15.) 

To any one acquainted with the history 
of the theory and practice of education in 
the United States this report is most 
radical, even revolutionary. Even so it 
met with no determined opposition. It is 
true that its influence has been more 
marked in elementary education than in 
either secondary or higher education. 

In practice this report breaks both with 
tradition and with authority. It calls for 
an “activities program” instead of an 
academic or scholastic one. Even so it 
can be accepted by all parties. Even the 
most determined Calvinist who wanted to 
believe in the total depravity of the child 
could accept the general formula. The 
report makes no assertions about the na- 
ture of the child. It merely asserts that 
the “character of the learner” is one of 
the determining factors. 

The Commission on Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, reporting in “Car- 
dinal Principles,” said that secondary edu- 
cation should be determined by the needs 
of the society to be served. The Com- 
mission on Curriculum, reporting in the 
26th Year Book, attempted to point out 
the peculiar characteristics of present so- 
cial conditions in the United States. 

The complete shift of center of refer- 
ence was made by The Commission on 
the (Curriculum appointed in 1923 by 
the Department of Superintendence. The 
purpose of this Commission was, “to 
bring together the elements for the con- 
struction of a suitable curriculum for the 
boys and girls of American public 
schools.” (Foreword of Sixth Year 
Book of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. ) 

In all the former studies it was implied 
that education and schooling was for the 
children, but the formulations and organ- 
ization of the curriculum was subject 
centered. Here in the Sixth Year Book 
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of the Department of Superintendence 
for the first time the problem of education 
was distinctly child centered. The title 
of Chapter I is, “The Needs of American 
Adolescent Youth.” The Commission 
was sensitive and responsive to the tradi- 
tions and their first formulations were 
given in answer to the question, “What 
Does the Educational Philosopher Think 
Regarding the Needs of the Adolescent ?” 
It is true that the report quotes modern 
writers—Inglis, Alexander, Principles of 
Secondary Education (Houghton Mifflin, 
1918, p. 368) ; Johnston, Charles H., New- 
ton, Ivers H., and Pickell, Frank C., 
Junior-Senior High School Administra- 
tion (Scribners, p. 46) ; Board of Educa- 
tion; Report of the Consultative Commit- 
tee on The Education of the Adolescent, 
London. 

The second set of answers are given 
in response to the question, “What Does 
the School Administrator Think Regard- 
ing the Needs of the Adolescent?” The 
report quotes Superintendent J. W. 
Gwinn of San Francisco; Superintendent 
Edwin C. Broome of Philadelphia; and 
Superintendent S. J. Slawson of Johns- 
town, Pa. 

However, the distinct and remarkable 
evidence of the shift to the child center 
of reference is found in the answers to 
the third question, “What Does the 
Adolescent Boy or Girl Think With Re- 
gard to His or Her Own Needs?” The 
answers and even the summary of the 
answers is too long to quote in this con- 
nection, but it is material deserving the 
careful study of every educator. The 
committee got reports from 48 typical 
high schools of the United States and 
summarizes the report under the fol- 
lowing teachings: Character Training, 
Guidance and Vocational Training, 
Health and Recreation, Understanding 
and Sympathy, Appreciation of Individ- 
ual Needs, Social-Civic Responsibility, 
Better Home Training. 

This part of the report introduces a 
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new era into educational theory, in which 
the learner functions not only as an ob- 
ject to be observed, interpreted and 
taught, but is admitted as a person to be 
consulted and as an agent to cooperate in 
the joint endeavor of carrying on the 
educational enterprise. This in itself 
would introduce a new emergency in 
religious education if religious educators 
persist in imitating the public school edu- 
cators, but the emergency becomes all 
the more striking and more compelling if 
religious educators follow out the formu- 
lations this Commission makes, based 
upon these answers. 

This Commission appointed by the De- 
partment of Superintendence accepts the 
analysis and proposals of the Twenty- 
Sixth Year Book of the Society for the 
Study of Education concerning the sig- 
nificance of the peculiarities of American 
life, and in Section IV, p. 41, under the 
title “The American Scene,” says: 


“Everywhere we find evidences of change. 
The externals of life differ greatly from the ex- 
ternals which were familiar only a few years 
ago. Institutions, customs, beliefs, formerly re- 
garded as established, in many instances are 
subjected to critical investigation and in some 
cases are in process of disintegration. 

“The significance which these conditions have 
for the schools is to point out the fact that any 
type of education which aims to fit pupils to 
take their places in a static world is hopelessly 
inadequate. It is essential to realize that just 
as the world today in many important particu- 
lars is very different from the world of ten 
years ago, so we must be prepared to see con- 
tinuing and perhaps accelerating change as time 
goes by. In other words, the conception of edu- 
cation as preparation for life—a conception 
which assumes that life is fairly constant and 
unchanging—becomes almost untenable because 
we do not know what life is to be even in a few 
years hence. There is, to be sure, a kind of 
preparation which differs from the earlier con- 
ception. It is preparation which helps the pupil 
to achieve poise and balance in the midst of 
whirling cycles of change.” 


It is in Section VIII, “The Objectives 
of Secondary Education,” that this report 
presents a distinct challenge to the re- 
ligious educators of the United States. 
The report says: 
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“The general objectives of all education may 
be stated as follows: 

1. To promote the development of an under- 
standing and an adequate evaluation of the 
self. 

2. To promote the development of an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the world of 
nature. 

3. To promote the development of an under- 
standing and an appreciation of organized so- 
ciety. 

4. To promote the development of an appre- 
ciation of the force of law and of love that is 
operating universally.” 


In reporting on the fourth objective, 
“To promote the development of an ap- 
preciation of the force of law and of 
love that is operating universally,” the 
Commission says: 


“Man craves more than a knowledge of him- 
self, of nature, and of organized society. He 
hungers and he thirsts after righteousness. 
Knowing his own imperfections, he feels that 
somewhere there is perfection. The great uni- 
verse calls to his spirit, and unless he ignorantly 
or willfully closes his ears, he hears the voice 
of God. No question of theology or of 
ecclesiastical polity is involved here. The in- 
dividual soul reaches out to orient itself in the 
universe and to find its place of labor and of 
rest. No partial view suffices. Only the view 
of the whole, the Weltanschaung, will make it 
possible to interpret the meanings of day by day 
experience. When this orientation takes place, 
life assumes poise, dignity, grandeur. Other- 
wise its striving, its struggles, its achievemerts 
seem trivial and insignificant. 

“No greater task rests upon the secondary 
school than to help its pupils to find their God. 
How this is to be done is the greatest of prob- 
lems. Of one thing only are we sure: We 
cannot solve this problem by ignoring it. 
There is no single way to apprehend Infinity. 
Each in his own way may draw near.” 


The religious educators who make re- 
ligious education practically synonymous 
with Sunday school instruction or Bible 
study, will be forced to face the results 
of the changes in public schools due to 
shift of emphasis and due to improving 
techniques. The comparison between 
public schools and Sunday schools must 
not be disparaging to Sunday schools. 
They need not be. Indeed the increasing 
importance of so-called extra-curricular 
activities and the vitalizing of both con- 
tent and technique in public schools by 
making them more sensitive and more re- 
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sponsive to the immediate needs of the 
pupil opens up the way for the church 
school to become the most interesting and 
most important experience the child has. 
That is the new challenge. If religion 
and religious experience be considered 
from the standpoint of one’s personal 
system of value, then religious education 
will deal with the problem of how to 
know what is most worthwhile and how 
to act and live in the interests of the 
greatest possible personal achievements 
making life abundant. 

The whole problem may be very simply 
formulated in general terms, but the for- 
mula is of supreme difficulty both because 
of the complexity of the problem and be- 
cause of the obstacles that a machine 
scientific age presents. 

1. The life of the learner as that 
learner must live it here and now presents 
the primary problems that indicate the 
immediate units of the curriculum. 

2. The abilities and the disposition of 
the learner determines in part the activi- 
ties the learner will use to face these life 
problems. 

3. The other set of factors is found 
in situations in which the learner lives as 
a person and as a member of institutions. 

The generalized formula locates three 
factors: agent, situation, responses. 

The general formula for educational 
analysis may be thus stated: 

1. Education is the progressive im- 
provement of the learner’s behavior. In 
this formula behavior means the par- 
ticular response an object makes to a 
specific situation. 

2. The general formula for educational 
synthesis may be stated as follows: Edu- 
cation is that procedure by which person- 
ality and institutional progress are 
achieved. 

This is but a more specific way of stat- 
ing the “Goal of Education in a Democ- 
racy,” as formulated in “Cardinal Prin- 
ciples,” page 9. 

From a number of points of view this 
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new emphasis in the theory of the pub- 
lic educators comes at a most opportune 
time. Persons in quite different fields 
of human interest have suggested this 
same emphasis upon a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of life. Mary Austin, in her lecture 
on the Spirit of America, distinctly states 
that she thinks the next great adventure 
of the American spirit will be an en- 
deavor to discover God. She added in 
her characteristic way that by the term 
God she did not mean an elderly be- 
whiskered Jewish gentleman with an in- 
feriority complex. It is interesting in this 
connection to remind ourselves of her 
definition of religion. She said, “To me 
my religion is my conscious endeavor to 
discover authentic contacts with All-ness.” 
When asked why she said “All-ness,” she 
replied that the theologians had spoiled 
the term God for her. 

The more important set of events mak- 
ing this an appropriate time to face the 
religious aspect of education, is the evi- 
dent sensitiveness of many great scien- 
tists to a spiritual interpretation of life 
and reality. Not a few scientists as in- 
dividuals and several groups of them have 
given careful expression to their views 
concerning things spiritual and religious. 

The new emergency in religious edu- 
cation is to show that it is possible to 
teach boys and girls how to live the abun- 
dant life by helping them face real life 
situations in the concrete and helping 
them achieve personality and progress 
within each institution in which they are 
participating members. 

“Religion,” of course, is not a school 
subject like reading or history or biology. 


Religion is not something that can be in- 
cluded or excluded from a school curric- 
ulum or program by giving some name 
or some place. The term religion may 
apply to a subject of discourse and as 
such might be programmed in a school, 
but it would no more be religion than 
the story of the Battle of Gettysburg 
would be the battle. It might with good 
sense be claimed that a discourse about 
religion, whether historical, theoretical, 
or practical, might be more intimately re- 
lated to religion than an historical account 
is to the event, but it is also true that 
much discourse purporting to be religious 
is less intimately related to real religious 
experience than many historical accounts 
are related to the events they chronicle. 
It is high time that educators cease to con- 
fuse instruction about religion with re- 
ligious education. 

The present emergency is not so much 
the problem of getting something called 
“religion” or “religious instruction” or 
even “religious education” into the 
schools, as it is the problem of working 
out how boys and girls are to become 
educated in the true and complete sense. 
The public school men have said, “No 
greater task rests upon the secondary 
schools than to help its pupils to find their 
God.” Since they are uncertain as to 
how this “greatest task” is to be accom- 
plished, it is up to the religious educators 
to show them how, or to help them do it if 
they know how, and if they do not know 
how, to set about either showing the false- 
ness of their view or finding out how this 
problem is to be solved. This is the new 
emergency in religious education. 








WHITHER HOME AND MARRIAGE? 


GrLapys H. Groves 


NCE marriage meant a home and 

a home meant children, for the one 
could not well exist without the other. 
Today the two seem often to have sep- 
arated and to be traveling devious paths. 
Many are married but have no home and 
do not intend to establish one, while 
some have homes, though unmarried and 
determined to remain so. Nor does a 
home always include children; often it 
maintains itself on the intention of some 
day having a child, an intention it may 
or may not carry out; sometimes it con- 
sistently refuses to include children. 

These twisted marriages and homes 
have occasionally existed in times past, 
but until recently they have been the 
exceptional cases, condemned or con- 
doned, hidden if possible. Now they are 
so flaunted as to seem even more nu- 
merous than they are and impress them- 
selves on young people as models of chic. 
to be copied by all who want to be in 
the fashion. The change has been not 
merely in the number of childless or 
otherwise eccentric families, but even 
more in the popular attitude toward what 
would once have been called unconven- 
tional sex and family life. We have now 
to admit that the conventions of the day 
back up several new types of home and 
marriage. 

The girl who continues to earn a salary 
in business or a profession, or a branch 
of the arts, after her marriage is no 
longer universally pitied for having 
chosen a “poor stick of a husband who 
cannot support her,’ nor is she widely 
blamed for being too forward in want- 


ing to do something besides housework 
and club work. Indeed, if the salaried 
bride is a city dweller, she receives little 
adverse criticism even though her mar- 
ried status alters her way of living so 
little that she escapes all housekeepng 
obligations by boarding, or rooming and 
eating out, with her husband. Nor is 
the husband of this kind of modern girl 
commonly set down as a_ weakling 
trampled underfoot by an over aggres- 
sive wife. 

The two are sure of being respected 
by a large number of like minded people, 
admired by more timorous souls who 
yearn for the “new freedom” they dare 
not try, and tolerated by the multitude 
that find old ways best, but do not care 
to exert themselves in trying to dislodge 
a new group habit, once it has become 
generally accepted by public opinion. 
The homeless married couple feel that 
they can well afford to ignore the few 
belligerent conformists to old style views 
of matrimony, who pass out heavy 
handed comments on what they would do 
“if she were my wife.” 

On either side of this couple that is 
attempting to set up a new kind of matri- 
monial partnership stand others of 
equally new but varying tenets. One 
couple buys or rents a house or apart- 
ment and digs in to make a nest for itself, 
perhaps even adding fledglings to its re- 
sponsibilities; but the wife-mother 
shakes herself free of much of the detail 
of caring for home and young, and goes 
outside to work at some dollar producing 
job. This family is likely to be attacked 
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by the conservatives more energetically 
than is that in which the wife is unfet- 
tered, partly because the home makers 
have taken over a larger task and there- 
fore seem to be betraying a greater trust, 
and partly because their friends and ac- 
quaintances include more families of the 
old type. 

At the other extreme of those who 
seek new ways to the unchanging goal of 
happiness in double harness are to be 
found the very young—in years, or more 
often, in dearth of stabilizing habits— 
who experiment with various forms of 
mating, from the frankly casual and tem- 
porary union that may last a week or a 
year if it has good luck, to the more seri- 
ous trial marriage, by whatever name it 
may be called, that hopes for per- 
manency. That this couple also, be their 
matrimonial philosophy that of the desul- 
tory wanderer or purposive explorer, can 
count on being upheld in their doings by 
plenty of other fearless or restless ones 
is clear from the abbreviated chatter of 
subway and office building and the col- 
umns of daily and monthly papers. 
“Companionate marriage” stares at one 
in headlines, ‘“‘companionate” bobs up in 
high school boys’ and girls’ talk ; and this 
catchword of the moment, inaccurately 
used with a meaning it never owned, is 
worn as an easy badge of sophistication, 
dating one’s mental furniture as of the 
year 1928. 

Much of this spectacular newness in 
the conventions that relate to mating and 
the family is a reflection of current traits 
in social and industrial life. Farsprung 
developments have changed the emphasis 
from group to individual needs and made 
everyone conscious of his desires and im- 
patient of limitations on his happiness or 
freedom. 

Modern business demands a rapid 
change in fashions, so that what was de- 
sirable last year shall be discarded, 
though still in good condition, to make 
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way for something clearly new. Adver- 
tising that costs millions of dollars 
reaches everyone, rich or poor, city born 
or mountain reared, and cleverly insinu- 
ates its teachings, “Get the newest thing,” 
and “Others enjoy this luxury; why not 
you?” This discounting of the old just 
because it is old accelerates the swing of 
public opinion from a contented dwelling 
on old established customs toward a 
feverish grasping of whatever is new. 
The emphasis on what others have as a 
criterion by which to judge one’s own 
belongings and find them wanting inten- 
sifies the sheep like habit of jumping 
through a break in the fence into the 
next field just because somebody else did, 
and without asking whether the new field 
is better than the old. The constant 
presentation of new attractions that stim- 
ulate the desire to possess undermines 
the old determination to make the best of 
what one has. 

Seeing within a week the same movie 
running in a small eastern village and a 
large Pacific coast city makes one recog- 
nize vividly the size and constancy of the 
forces that wipe out sectional differences, 
and minimize the conservatism that goes 
with isolation. Tonight a hall filled with 
fishermen and sons of seafaring men in 
a tiny hamlet on Cape Cod shows the 
identical flashy bits of humor and satire 
directed against traditional family life, 
that are appearing in an aristocratic 
southern county seat before an audience 
of cotton growers whose ancestors have 
been inland men for centuries; tomor- 
row this film will present its suggestions 
regarding current life to groups in sea- 
port towns, newly come to this country 
from other nations, or the product of a 
recent mixture of racial types. 

Back of these visible means of bring- 
ing about changes in group attitudes are 
the larger movements that have been 
going on for long periods of time. As 
man became able to move about freely 
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from village to town and country to 
country, his habits of mind became more 
fluid. With his ability to choose from 
an ever growing number of occupations 
the one best suited to his variable tem- 
perament, came further consciousness of 
his individual peculiarities and needs. As 
the present generation has seen the prac- 
tical fruition of the work of unnumbered 
scientists and specialists of one sort and 
another, it would be strange if its head 
were not turned by “what we can do.” 
Supposing itself responsible for the new 
toys and powers lying ready at every- 
one’s hand, that have just now resulted 
from the accumulated efforts of cen- 
turies, the generation that inherits the 
earth today gazes with sophomoric won- 
der at its own capacities. 

Each child growing up soaks in some- 
thing of this elation at the cleverness of 
the twentieth century, and gets an easy 
sense of power that makes him ready 
prey to any scheme for short circuiting 
the liabilities of group life so as to free 
his own existence from whatever coer- 
cion seems to him irksome. Instead of 
fearing the new, as humans have feared 
it during most of their course, our young 
today run to meet it, and with them, or 
ahead of them, go those “old enough to 
know better,” who refuse to grow up and 
face actualities for what they are, but 
must protect their daydreams so that bit- 
ter experiences can be ignored or forgot- 
ten. Few indeed are those who are 
afraid neither of the new nor the old, 
but can appreciate the bitterness that 
comes their way and search out its 
causes, with a view to uprooting or coun- 
teracting them. 

Our children have grown up in a set- 
ting unlike that of our own youth, and 
to them the present is the accepted status. 
We cannot recall them to our ways by 
saying, “Do this. This is right, because 
it used to be.””’ We must enter with them 
into an understanding of what is happen- 
ing today, if we would help them to in- 
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terpret the situation in which they are 
placed, so that they can decide whether 
they will adjust to it or change it, and 
not merely react to it automatically. Too 
often both young and not so young re- 
spond to the spirit of the times by doing 
as they see others do, even though they 
may miss the purpose and not appreciate 
the meaning of their acts. 

We can never know how many wives, 
devoid of talent and pursued by no deep 
ambition, fret their lives away in longing 
for a chance to “amount to something” 
outside of the kitchen and nursery, when 
actually—if social prestige left them free 
to acknowledge their inmost desires— 
nursery and kitchen would spell the ex- 
tent of their interests. 

Many a man thinks he is proud of the 
fact that his wife is modern enough to 
want to fill her days with professional 
work outside the home limits, until the 
ups and downs of practical experience 
wear threadbare his hand-me-down the- 
ories, and he finds himself quite out of 
sympathy with his wife’s yearning for 
work that shall lay adequate demands on 
her abilities. 

The same situation is often revealed 
in the circle of young and middle aged 
whose conception of the latest style in 
matrimony consists in more or less cere- 
moniously camouflaged temporary mat- 
ing. The varying degrees of spontaneity 
represented by this group are no key to 
the radicalism held by its members. 
Often those who talk loudest have the 
least intention of ever practicing what 
they preach. 

While it is not a clear case of “barking 
dogs never bite,” yet those individuals 
who talk most of the “newer” freedom 
of men and women are likely to be try- 
ing to convince, not their audience, but 
themselves, of the rightness of the ideas 
they promulgate. Never quite sure of 
themselves, they attempt to impress their 
hearers with their “advanced position” in 
order to bolster up their confidence in 

















their own liberal attitude toward experi- 
mental or frankly hedonistic mating. 

Time after time one encounters these 
“barking” propagandists of the latest 
phallic cult, only to see them, sooner or 
later, run from the shadow of actuality. 
No matter how blandly they may have 
been talking of desirabilities and theo- 
retical situations, the moment they see 
before them within finger grasp an ex- 
periment of the type of which they have 
been daydreaming, they turn tail and 
speedily get themselves back to the once 
scorned boundaries of conservative re- 
spectability. All these followers of the 
will o’ the wisp, Latest Fad in Group 
Ideas, give the effect of a vast multi- 
tude of people enrolled under the pen- 
nant, “The Individual’s First Duty is to 
Himself,” while in reality they are as 
much swayed by group attitudes as any 
of us. 

Indulging in a play of fancy, rather 
than trying to square their conduct with 
honestly reached principles or long-tried 
conventions, these freebooters in the 
realm of theory do more mischief than 
they know, because their lightly dropped 
arguments set fire to other less volatile 
souls who have not the wit to see the 
outs to the high sounding talk of the 
theorists, but do have the energetic dis- 
position that drives to action. 

Young wives deny themselves the 
babies they crave because they are con- 
vinced that parenthood crowds out the 
joys of mating. Dreading to be rivalled 
in the eyes of the mate by their own chil- 
dren, and remembering that motherhood 
eats up a woman’s strength and youth, 
even while it absorbs her time so that she 
has fewer hours to give to her husband 
and none, perhaps, for herself, the wives 
who listen to outside voices instead of 
heeding inner urges let the years drift by 
in barren succession while the satisfac- 
tions they seek grow more tasteless, 
until they are surprised to find that they 
no longer hold the power of decision as 
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to whether or not they shall have chil- 
dren: their fertility, if ever it was a fact, 
is gone forever. Whether these blighted 
wives have been pleasure hunting in the 
most frivolous ways or posing as profes- 
sional or business women without ever 
putting their hearts into their work, their 
predicament is much the same: they have 
been led by social pressure to deny them- 
selves one of life’s deepest satisfactions. 

A corresponding class of men share 
their wives’ belief that it is a bit old 
fashioned to tie oneself down to children, 
and suffer in like manner, though per- 
haps in lesser degree on account of their 
more honest concern with other affairs. 

To the right of this group of frus- 
trated individuals who think they are liv- 
ing a fuller life than the common run 
of folk, until they wake up to the fact 
that they have been dancing to some- 
body else’s tune and have not begun to 
express their own feelings, stand those 
who gladly bring children into the world, 
but desert them in early infancy because 
they have been beguiled by the tongues 
of the “wise” into supposing that it is 
not quite smart to allow one’s offspring 
to come between oneself and any diver- 
sion, social competition, or other personal 
goal one may fancy. 

To the left stand those, unmarried or 
married, who respond to the call of ad- 
venture as they hear it in the careless 
words of talkers who are not doers. 
Stepping nonchalantly into a freedom 
that knows no rules, they flounder 
against the hard facts of life as it has to 
be lived—each man’s act affecting an- 
other person in ever widening and inter- 
lacing circles, until the complexity of 
results from any single forcing of new 
conditions creates a far flung dilemma 
whose only possible solution crashes into 
cherished ideals or persons. 

Aside from those who talk without 
doing and those who do without think- 
ing, are the ones who both think and act, 
acknowledging their biological desires as 
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well as their social sensitivity, aware of 
their personal needs but alert to the in- 
terrelationships of group life that exact 
toll of the individual. Married and 
swinging a “fifty-fifty”’ home in which 
the children are not neglected but shared 
by both parents, while wife as well as 
husband does outside work because it 
satisfies a deep craving for activity 
suited to temperament and ability; 
legally wedded, but refraining from hav- 
ing children for a conscientious reason 
(even though the reason be no more than 
an honest recognition of incapacity for 
child rearing); or unmarried and eager 
to spend their own vital years in experi- 
mentation intended to reduce the happi- 
ness-mortality rate in home and family 
life—these outposts on the road of matri- 
monial customs show not alone the im- 
print of the precept and example of 
others, but still more the vigor of genu- 
ine pioneering zeal, even if unwisely di- 
rected. 

How much of the upcoming and on- 
going generation falls into each of these 
three subdivisions in the field of new 
matrimonial conventions, the zealous ex- 
perimenters, the empty headed theorists, 
or the sheep like followers of others’ 
mouthings, can be accurately gauged by 
no statistician,—but some of the forces 
that create these groupings can be con- 
trolled. 

Of the many developments in mar- 
riage and the home, our young people 
may not be aware, but they are keenly 
conscious of the imperfections in family 
life that is marked by the conventions of 
the past. Excited by observed unhappi- 
ness or depressed by the drabness of lives 
they watch, they cry up the rights of 
the individual and perhaps attempt to 
mould their own mature life so as to 
ensure personal freedom for themselves 
and their loved ones. The girl may deny 
herself the fruition of love and give her 
days to her job, consoling herself for her 
lack by enjoying her chance to work, un- 
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interrupted by the attentions of the lover 
she has sent away. The boy may post- 
pone marriage until he has reached the 
goal he set himself in his business or 
profession, or he may try in some other 
way to sidestep the difficulties that go 
with ordinary marriage. 

Not by trying to hush the frank dis- 
cussions and experiments of young or 
middle aged spectators and participants 
in the fast stepping maze of home and 
married life, may we hope to direct the 
fleeting intricacies of marital and familial 
association into a new pattern, not too 
unlike the old. To hold a position of 
power we must be able to start as well 
as stop the activities that are our con- 
cern. 

Our program must be threefold. In 
dealing with the very young we can do 
most to insure the stability of human 
values that have been determined by long 
proving in the fires of real experience. 
If we make ourselves answer the ques- 
tions of the least ones among us with 
deep candor as to what is true, so far as 
keen observation can reveal, and not say 
vaguely the things we wish were true, 
we shall be setting the feet of the little 
ones on the secure road that leads to 
adult sincerity. Once we have tried this 
and learned how difficult it is, we shall 
no longer turn over our smallest charges 
to anyone who happens to like children 
and has a knack for keeping them quiet, 
but we will seek out from our midst the 
best oriented person of experience, 
whose face is turned forward to envisage 
the life of the next three score years and 
ten, and make it possible for him to give 
what he can to the youngest. Kindergar- 
ten and elementary teachers in church 
schools have an important role. 

In the second place we must not desert 
our growing children when they reach 
the troublesome age of adolescent ques- 
tionings. Neither by a repressive policy 
—“‘You must not say such things; it 
isn’t nice to wonder about what is all 
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fixed and settled”—, nor by smiling un- 
concern—‘“Oh, yes, at your age I used 
to puzzle over things like that. You'll 
get over it as you grow older. Don’t 
worry’—can we meet the youth’s de- 
mands upon us. What the adolescent 
cannot do is to refrain from wondering 
and worrying about this world he lives 
in. He must have help in his troubled 
wonderings or he will wander far afield 
before he finds himself taken seriously 
by some other restless soul. Of course, 
he may come to harbor with a person 
who shares his questioning mood, but 
whose grasp on the realities of contem- 
porary life straightens his path; yet it is 
often the inefficient, badly adjusted indi- 
vidual who refuses to be satisfied with 
the customs of the multitude, because he 
is aware that the multitude are not satis- 
fied with him,—and this is the guide 
most dangerous to the young. Only by 
joining with our adolescents in their 
problems can we save them from the fine 
sounding theories of misfits, whose un- 
derstanding of the requirements of life 
is wilfully distorted. At this point, 
church school workers have a wide op- 
portunity. 

Finally, we have to counteract the in- 
fluence of maladjusted individuals whose 
vocal or literary ability magnifies their 
suggestive power, so that with little 
thought they make a great and harmful 
impression. This can be done in several 
ways. Intelligent public opinion can de- 
mand of such huge forces as the movies, 
newspapers and other periodicals, and 
big advertising, that they consider their 
effect on individual morals. Definite 
studies should be made of the relation 
between cause and effect in this field of 
organized suggestion and mass produc- 
tion. 

Distinguishing between new forms of 
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family life that are racially acceptable, 
perhaps even in individual cases superior 
to the long established, and those which 
are pathological, will align public opinion 
on the side of constructive rather than 
confusing forces in the mad scramble of 
the modern home and marriage to adjust 
themselves to new conditions. Homes 
that are basically sound should not be 
thrown into the mélée of disparaged 
newness just because they are not patri- 
archal in character, but allow free devel- 
opment for each member. Here, as in 
other large social undertakings, the 
church naturally assumes leadership. 

Clinics for the adjustment of family 
difficulties will put many old type wobbly 
families on a firm basis and enable them 
to meet successfully their problems. This 
work is no longer in the experimental 
stage, as evidenced by the achievements 
of Judge Hoffman in the Cincinnati 
Court of Domestic Relations, but it needs 
to be promulgated by the church, since it 
holds a strategic position in regard to 
the mores of families maintaining well 
tried standards. 

Expert advisors should stand before 
the entrance into marriage and consult 
with young people as to their problems 
and expectations. Men and women 
qualified for this delicate task are rare, 
but not wanting, and should be discov- 
ered and vouched for by the church. 

An unbiased study of the situation ex- 
isting today in marriage and the home, 
such as that made in The Marriage 
Crisis, by Ernest R. Groves, would 
give perspective to young people, so that 
they could the better discern the mean- 
ing of the movements in which they find 
themselves. Church leaders who are 
carrying on study classes with the aid of 
books like this find them invaluable to 
young men and women. 
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WEAVER PANGBURN 


AVING completed the economic 

conquest of a continent, the Amer- 
ican people now face an equally formid- 
able task, the conquest of leisure. For 
this gigantic problem, we are by tradi- 
tion and training ill prepared. Yet we 
must solve it or go down in history as a 
nation made onesided with materialism. 
Have we the capacity to develop the arts 
of leisure as ably as we have forged the 
sinews of industrial production? This is 
a challenge of major importance to all 
American institutions, and not least of 
all to the church. 


LeisurE BECOMES GENERAL 

Down the centuries the great majority 
of men have carried the burden of the 
world’s toil but had little free time they 
could call their own. To the American 
people the boon of free time has now be- 
come a reality. Man once worked from 
“sun to sun.” In 1890 the work day av- 
eraged ten hours. With us, it is gener- 
ally eight hours with a half day free on 
Saturday. In the Ford plants and some 
other industries, the five-day week pre- 
vails. Vacations with pay for office 
workers are universal and have, in some 
industries, been extended to factory op- 
eratives. In metropolitan centers even 
common laborers, the humblest of work- 
ers, enjoy the eight hour day. 

And we may expect a still greater de- 
crease in working hours, thanks not only 
to the pressure of organized labor but 
also to the increasing productivity of 
machines. Steinmetz, the electrical wiz- 
ard, predicted a four hour day for two 
hundred days a year within a century. 
Edison has made a similar forecast. The 


seven hour day, and even six, is in earlv 
prospect. Leisure, once the exclusive pre- 
rogative of aristocracy, is, in America, to 
a degree, the privilege of the masses. 

This increase in leisure has been ac- 
complished by an increase in real wages. 
The American standard of living is as- 
tonishingly high compared with that of 
less fortunate countries. And this ex- 
tends to the luxuries as well as to the 
comforts of life. Not to mention pianos 
and victrolas, there is, on the average, an 
automobile to every family. One family 
in four has a radio set. Fortunately, the 
expenditure for luxuries has not been at 
the expense of thrift, as savings bank 
deposits show. Thus we possess leisure 
in which to enjoy the good things of life 
and a surplus of money with which to 
lay hold of purchasable pleasures. The 
one fact alone is a social problem of the 
first magnitude. The two in combination 
cause grave concern to some of our best 
thinkers. 

A third complication is that Americans 
have no tradition of leisure and little 
training for it. As a pioneer people, we 
have worshiped hard work and scorned 
idlers. The disciplinary, moral values in 
work, important as they are, have been 
exaggerated. 

Our eyes fixed on production and yet 
more production, we have built an educa- 
tional system aimed at enabling boys and 
girls to make a living and have neglected 
training for life. Yet the cold facts 
show that relatively few need special 
training for their jobs. A youth can 
leave school and three days after he has 
entered an automobile factory can learn 
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all he needs to learn about feeding an au- 
tomatic machine and be earning a high 
wage. The monotonous, non-creative 
nature of his task and his considerable 
spare time after the factory whistle 
blows, make it vital that his school and 
community shall have given him not so 
much vocational training as training for 
leisure. For every young man that needs 
vocational training there are ninety-nine 
that need training for leisure. 

It is because of this coincidence of 
abundant spare time, large spending 
power, and no training for leisure, that 
we witness the extreme, misdirected, and 
often pathetic activities that pass in the 
United States for recreation. The con- 
tinued popularity of the cheaper, silly 
motion pictures, the prevalence of me- 
chanical or “canned” forms of music, 
reckless automobile driving, the amount 
of hokum that passes for drama in the 
theatre—yes, and the vogue of the sensa- 
tional evangelist—are eloquent testimo- 
nials of the absence of inner mental and 
spiritual resources in the masses. 

Why the standing joke of the tired 
business man finding his relaxation from 
office cares with a chorus girl at a night 
club? Why the daily “prayer” of the 
flapper, “Give me this day my daily 
thrill”? Is it not because of lack of 
training in the arts of leisure that give 
balance, poise, perspective, and fullness 
in life? Is it not due to lack of friend- 
ship with nature, and good music, and 
art, and books, and physical recreation, 
and drama? Is it not because of non- 
participation in these things as amateurs? 

If insanity and a passion for highly 
emotional religious revivals manifest 
themselves in mountain villages, shall we 
not inquire whether the community has 
wholesome recreation, or a library? If 
a business man has lived only for ac- 
quisition of money or power, what won- 
der that his pleasures are idiotic! If 
youth in industrial cities commits a shock- 
ing amount of delinquency, let us anal- 
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yze the town’s recreational social re- 
sources. If rural youth is pouring into 
the city, let us not blame the migration 
solely on farm machinery. Look to the 
leisure life of the farm village. 


Can WE Controt Leisure? 


If, as President Cutten of Colgate sug- 
gests, leisure is a threat, that threat must 
be opposed not with negations but with 
constructive measures. Is it not a mis- 
take, however, to think of controlling 
people in their leisure? After all, their 
free hours are hallowed ground, the very 
cream of existence. At work one obeys 
the employer’s orders, and one’s time be- 
longs to him. But leisure belongs to the 
employee. Attempts to dominate it are 
and will be resented. 

Nor can we approach the question as 
reformers or uplifters. What, then, is 
the helpful, constructive, statesmanlike 
attitude? To give everyone opportunity, 
the freedom to choose. That freedom 
of choice in leisure the people have 
not had. If they have followed tawdry, 
negative, or even degrading amusements, 
it was often because nothing else was 
offered, because they knew nothing better. 
Commercial amusement has leaped into 
the field of leisure and grabbed the 
lion’s share of the people’s patronage. 
Yet substitutes for commercial amuse- 
ments that leave out excitement or ad- 
venture will not satisfy youth. Our 
forefathers got adventure in the pio- 
neer days on the frontier. Now the 
frontiers of life are in the cities. Youth 
asking for the bread of life has been 
handed a stone, indigestible forms of 
amusement that have not satisfied and, in 
some cases, have started them down the 
path to destruction. From the church, 
youth too often has received only prohibi- 
tions, “don'ts.” Besides the youth, every- 
where multitudes of middle aged and 
older people are hungry for sociability, 
and millions of children demand the di- 
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rected play so necessary for health, char- 
acter, and citizenship. 

Adequately to supply opportunity in 
leisure for all, two things are requisite— 
facilities and leadership. Leadership for 
children must be direct, that is, through 
playground directors, camp counsellors, 
teachers, librarians, enlightened parents, 
ministers and church workers, club lead- 
ers, scout masters, and others. For 
adults, it takes a different form: sugges- 
tion and organizing service. Mature peo- 
ple, and even teen-age youth, do not want 
to be controlled. They do appreciate help. 

While the present use of leisure is 
such that one can readily paint a dismal 
picture of boredom on the one hand and 
feverish search for pleasure on the other, 
there has already been made the sturdy 
beginning of better things. A number of 
national movements, some sectarian, 
others non-sectarian, but alike spiritual 
in nature, have arisen to provide facilities 
and leadership for leisure. The Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., the settlements, the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, Boys’ Club Federation, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Woodcraft League of America, the 
Adult Education Association, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus community centers, are among 
these agencies. In addition, numerous 
amateur sports associations, the Chau- 
taliqua movement, the American Library 
Association, the little theatre movement, 
choral groups, mountain climbing and 
hiking clubs, golf and tennis clubs, na- 
ture societies, hobby clubs, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
are essentially leisure time movements of 
a wholesome character. Some of the 
activity of fraternal organizations and 
service clubs can be classed as a con- 
tribution to the leisure time movement. 

When some of the statistics of these 
agencies are noted, it is seen how sub- 
stantial an impress they have made on the 


leisure problem. In October, 1927, the 
Y. M. C. A. had an enrollment of 961,- 
754 men and boys—including the Cana- 
dian associations, over a million; the 
Y. W. C. A., 600,000 members ; the Boy 
Scouts, 625,413 boys and 189,053 men, 
the latter leaders and officials; the Girl 
Scouts, 167,925, and the Camp Fire Girls 
a similar number. 

More than thirty-two million dollars 
were spent in 1927 for organized public 
recreation including playgrounds, swim- 
ming pools, athletic programs, community 
drama, music, etc. Cities having such 
programs under leadership grew from 
forty-one in 1906 when the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America 
was founded, to 815 in 1927. More than 
a million and a half adults and children 
daily make use of summer playgrounds 
and athletic fields, the Association esti- 
mates. The federal government has set 
aside national parks and forests, the lat- 
ter in part available for recreation, total- 
ing 161,648,000 acres. Forty-three states 
provide six and a half million acres of 
state parks. One thousand, six hundred 
eighty-one municipalities have made a 
quarter million acres of municipal parks 
available to the people. The women’s 
clubs have enrolled three million mem- 
bers, and the parent teacher associations 
a million and a quarter. The contribu- 
tion of these agencies is such that it is 
difficult to conceive that additional or- 
ganizations will be necessary. But all 
the organizations need reinforcement and 
inspiration. 


LEISURE AND THE CHURCH 


For the church to stand aloof and con- 
tent itself with hurling prohibitions at a 
people struggling with the problem of 
leisure, is a negation of its religious mis- 
sion to the modern world. Is not the 
religious life a full life, rich with the give 
and take and the kindnesses of sociabil- 
ity, the free joys of the outdoors and phys- 
ical recreation, the creative values of the 
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dramatic, musical, and rhythmic arts, 
with reading, study, hobbies, and com- 
munity service? The church is con- 
cerned with the moral life. The great 
battlefield of morality is leisure time. 
The characters of boys and girls, of men 
and women, the quality of communities, 
are shaped then. In their free hours, 
people grow in moral stature or deteri- 
orate. The church wishes to be in the 
thick of the fight for personal and civic 
morality. It can, if it will tackle leisure. 

How? First, by inspirational leader- 
ship. Second, where feasible by directly 
administering activities. As to the first, 
it may repeat to this restless and feverish 
generation its time honored message of 
serenity and peace. It was the church that 
gave the world the Sabbath, a day of rest 
and contemplation. The religious life is 
a life of action, it is true, but it is also 
a reflective, thoughtful life. G. Stanley 
Lee has said, “So many people can talk 
but they can’t listen!” The church can 
inspire men frequently to pause in their 
busy activities to listen, think, ponder the 
profound facts of life and the mysteries 
of the universe. This attitude the church 
can instill in the community. 

Further, the church can uphold the 
ideal of the happy amateur, the man or 
woman who engages in music, art, or 
play because he or she loves them, not 
as a means to an end. The hero in 
American life is still the money maker. 
It is he that is called “successful.” “This 
individual,” says Rabbi Abba Hillel Sil- 
ver, “has but one life, a professional life. 
He should have two, one for his work, 
another for living.” Americans who do 
not make money are regarded as failures. 
In reality, they may be rich in the things 
of the spirit. A fresh interpretation of 
the successful life is needed in terms of 
the uses of leisure as opposed to absorp- 
tion in money making. 

Further, the church can inform its peo- 
ple concerning those good movements al- 
ready at work in the field of leisure and 
can inspire them to support and coopera- 
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tion. How thoroughly acquainted are 
church members or the ministers them- 
selves with these organizations, their ob- 
jectives, and their achievements? Es- 
pecially does non-sectarian community 
recreation need the fortifying effort of all 
the churches. Daily the sectarian label 
on leisure programs is shown to be less 
desirable. The major recreation move- 
ments that have sprung up and flourished 
since the beginning of the century, the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 
Woodcraft League, Camp Fire Girls, the 
Boys’ Club Federation, are all strictly 
non-sectarian. Only through programs 
that bring together people of different re- 
ligious and racial backgrounds will there 
be developed the acquaintance and com- 
munity spirit necessary to the founding 
of an American culture. To have Catho- 
lic centers, Jewish centers, and Protestant 
centers, each steeped in its own tradi- 
tions and loyalties as at present, is to 
widen the gaps of misunderstanding and 
prejudice. 

Should a church live only to itself in 
its recreational and cultural program? 
The problem of leisure is community- 
wide. Its solution will require the dedi- 
cated service of many individuals and 
many agencies. 

Whether a church shall administer ac- 
tivities, local conditions will determine. 
One cannot generalize for a variety of 
types of communities. In a religiously 
homogeneous rural community, a single 
church may be all things—religious, cul- 
tural, social, recreational—to the people, 
and become a complete “center of life.” 
In some urban neighborhoods with a 
scarcity of public leisure time facilities 
and leadership, some city churches have 
approximately met the full leisure time 
wants of their membership. But the 
typical city neighborhood has become 
heterogeneous, making it impossible for 
the church fully to satisfy its require- 
ments in leisure. This is not to say that 
perhaps every church should not have 
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at least a minimum of social activities for 
its own people. Indeed, in every church 
there are some people who would have 
practically no “good times” unless the 
church provided them. 

In cosmopolitan city neighborhoods 
with public or other leisure time oppor- 
tunities approaching adequacy, it is an 
unnecessary duplication to launch an ex- 
tensive church centered program. Such 
a mistake may be avoided by a careful 
survey of existing neighborhood and 
community programs. The provision of 
parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
field houses, bathing beaches, and the 
necessary leadership for them in the 
cities, has now become a part of recrea- 
tion engineering and city planning. The 
acquisition of large areas of land, some- 
times by condemnation and always at 
considerable expense, requires municipal 
action. It is not feasible for a church 
or a group of churches to administer 
such a program. However, they have 
the obligation to help create the senti- 
ment that will result in the establishment 
of these needed play opportunities. In 
rural sections, however, a church is 
sometimes the direct agent for securing 
a playground, a park, or a library. 

The industrial population, everywhere 
heterogeneous in make up, takes more 
kindly to non-sectarian community pro- 
grams than to any others. Industrial 
leaders themselves, sensing this, are more 
and more giving encouragement to com- 
munity recreation and reducing their own 
direct efforts to supply athletics, music, 
dramatics, and other activities sponsored 
by the factories. 

School buildings in many communities 
stand idle several months in the year 
and are often shut up evenings. They 


should be available for co:nmunity use. 
The churches can help get them open 
but they cannot well administer programs 
in them. 

Some churches conduct forums, lec- 
tures, and entertainment courses and do 
it successfully. It is an excellent leisure 
time service and very important if no 
other agency is competent and willing 
to take hold of it. Sometimes the church 
can demonstrate an activity and admin- 
ister it temporarily until some civic or- 
ganization more suited to handle it per- 
manently can take it up. 

To claim that all social recreation for 
young people shall center in the church 
is to go too far. It is too protective 
and too narrowing. The rich life which 
true children of the Master crave for 
men will not thus flourish to the full. 
Free it must be, but not only for Bap- 
tists; catholic, but not Catholic. Of the 
community, yes. For then it may have 
the flavor of different racial backgrounds 
and points of view, even of internation- 
alism. Socially, Americans today are a 
group of nationalities living in compart- 
ments. If our leisure life becomes un- 
fettered and constructive, who knows 
what a big thing culturally may come 
out of it? 

Our abundant spare time is the oppor- 
tunity to build a nation of happy, healthy, 
reflective, cultivated, God fearing ladies 
and gentlemen. We have the best chance 
any great nation ever had to become 
really civilized. At a dizzy height of 
material prosperity and power, we face 
the privilege of building an intellectual 
and spiritual civilization. What a vision 
to the followers of Him who said: “I 
am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” 
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MOBILITY AND RELIGION 


A. E. Horr 


Wax Graham Taylor Hall of The 
Chicago Theological Seminary was 
completed the surrounding ground was 
bare, but in one month’s time a lawn 
covered the ground, flowers were bloom- 
ing on the shrubbery, and trees twenty 
feet tall were completely leaved out. The 
city does not wait. 

At one time the church parish was laid 
out on the basis of the distance which 
an ox team could travel on Sunday morn- 
ing. The modern parish is determined 
by modern transportation. 

The newspapers are not only used for 
personal problems but also for the print- 
ing of sermons. 

The movies give emotional outlets and 
in many instances may be thought of as 
administering the Sunday school lessons 
to the children of our generation. 

Sears Roebuck has its Little Brown 
Church in the Vale and leads the farmers 
in their evening devotions. 

In the past every virtue and every vice 
was personalized. The church itself was 
built on personal relationships. It is 
seeking to survive in a period of life 
which is being continually depersonalized. 

Radio, newspaper, telegraph and the 
camera have completely demolished the 
moral security once based on isolation and 
innocence. 

Will the lack of permanent intimate 
relationships leave undeveloped the finer 
distinctions of character which come with 
long time association ? 

Some one has said, “Isn’t it fine that 
almost all Americans can read?” “Yes,” 
was the reply, “but see what they read.” 

Will religion become increasingly un- 
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necessary or will the demand for church 
life return as human beings realize the 
need for a more stable and satisfying 
ministry than non-church organizations 
provide? 

Is there a necessity for the re-discov- 
ery of the significance of personal ex- 
perience as versus mere social experience ? 

Will our sense of propriety and of self 
respect demand that we shall turn for 
self discipline to groups known as 
churches which have traditionally given 
discipline ? 

In the past, religion has had a signifi- 
cant place in assisting men with the inner 
organization of life. Prayer meant the 
reorganization of personality. Will that 
day return in the city? 

Such musing one must have as he sur- 
veys the fact of the mobility of modern 
society. If most of the data in this dis- 
cussion is drawn from Chicago, it is to 
be looked upon as a confession and not 
a boast. 

“The first quarter of the twentieth century,” 
says Professor E. W. Burgess, “is marked by 
the rapid extension of new devices of trans- 
portation and communication. Transportation, 
although not, strictly speaking, communication, 
promotes social contacts both by accelerating 
movement and by determining the distribution 
of population. The older instruments of com- 
munication and transportation, as the railroad, 
the telegraph, and the newspaper, still remain 
as the basic techniques of our modern great 
society. But the telephone, the automobile, the 
motion picture, the radio and the aeroplane, all 
relatively recent inventions, appear as innova- 
ting factors in current social change.” 

The Chicago Association of Commerce 
thus summarizes the city’s modern re- 
sources for transportation: 
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1,633 passenger trains carrying 274,371 passen- 
gers arrive at or depart from Chicago stations 
daily. This service is made up of 525 through 
passenger trains and 1,108 suburban trains. Of 
the total passengers 230,184 are suburban passen- 
gers and 44,187 are through passengers. The 
Rapid Transit lines operate over 217 miles of 
single track and carry 228,812,706 revenue 
passengers annually. The Chicago Surface 
Lines operate over 1,080 miles of single track 
and carry 874,242,057 revenue passengers an- 
nually. Chicago is rapidly developing a com- 
prehensive system of motor coach transporta- 
tion. During the year of 1926, 145 miles were 
operated over 26 separate routes. This company 
has 415 double-deck motor busses in service and 
carried 55,838,967 passengers in 1926. Fifteen 
large motor bus lines operate out of Chicago, 
from coast to coast and to leading cities 
throughout the United States. 

“More significant,” says Professor Burgess, 
“for social change in the period 1920-27 than 
the railroad transportation and the rise of in- 
terurban and street-car traffic, is the phenomenal 
growth in the rise of the automobile. 

“The significance of this striking growth is 
that the automobile, more than any other device 
of transportation, has made for freedom of 
movement of the family and the individual. 
This mobility, however, is rapidly changing 
the social life of all communities, large and 
small. Thirty years ago rural and village con- 
tacts took place within the radius of the buggy 
ride; now they have been extended to the limits 
of the automobile. 2 

“The primacy of the United States in auto- 
mobile use may be inferred from the fact that, 
on January 1, 1927, according to statistics from 
the United States Department of Commerce, of 
the 27,650,267 automobiles and motor trucks 
reported to be in use in the world, 22,137,334 
were registered in this country; Great Britain 
was second, with 1,023,651 reported. It is ap- 
parent from a comparison of the number of 
registered automobiles for other countries that 
the changes following upon motor transporta- 
tion are more extensive for the United States 
than anywhere else in the world.” 


Despite the high concentration of Chi- 
cago’s business area, the automobile is 
still an important means of local trans- 
port. The average number of people en- 
tering Chicago’s loop district by passen- 
ger automobile between 7 a. m. and 7 
p. m. is 325,524. In 1926 there were 
317,433 licenses issued for passenger au- 
tomobiles and 51,080 for trucks and de- 
livery wagons. Taxicab licenses num- 
bered about five thousand. 

But fully as important as either auto- 
mobile or railroad will be the new de- 
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velopments due to aviation. Air lines out 
of our large cities connect them with 
every important center. The dramatic 
episodes connected with the trip of Lind- 
bergh thrilled the reading world of every 
nation. Even the multitudes assembled 
at the world’s greatest prize fight stood 
for a moment of silent prayer that the 
first great venture across the ocean might 
be a success. 

Parallel to the increase in means of 
transportation has come the increase in 
means of communication. 


“The invention of the telegraph,” says Pro- 
fessor Burgess, “introduced a series of actual 
changes in the means of communication itself. 
The total number of telegraph and cable mes- 
sages increased from 91,655,287 messages in 
1902 to 191,121,333 in 1922. 

“The invention of the telegraph led to the re- 
organization of economic, cultural, and political 
society upon the basis of the practically in- 
stantaneous transmission of news. With the 
establishment and development of the ocean 
cable telegraph systems, the daily newspaper 
brought its increased circle of readers into the 
realm of world events. The motion picture and 
the radio, with their rapid growth in recent 
years, have given the public a sense of intimate 
and realistic participation in national and even 
world affairs that had previously been remote 
or unknown. 

“While the telegraph has become the indis- 
pensable agency of public communication, the 
telephone performs the role of facilitating per- 
sonal intercommunication. The telephone call 
has become an essential part of the life of the 
person, not only in social relations, but also in 
business transactions, both in rural and urban 
communities. 

“The telephone, in its widespread popular use, 
is peculiarly an American institution. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, the United States possessed 60.96 
per cent of the number of telephones in the 
world. In 1925 the number of telephone conver- 
sations in the United States was ten times the 
number in Germany or Japan, twenty times the 
number in Great Britain and North Ireland, 
and nearly thirty times the number in France. 
Like the automobile, the telephone is another in- 
strument of personal mobility, but in the field 
of long distance conversation rather than of 
physical movement.” 


Chicago has 1,065,356 telephones—25.7 
phones per 100 population—or more than 
there are in France, Italy, and Spain, or 
Greece, Portugal, and Norway combined ; 
more than there are on the continents of 
Asia, Africa and South America. Over 
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three million local messages are sent over 
the Chicago telephone service every day. 
Chicago’s telephone plants represent a 
capital investment of over $150,000,000. 

And now we are informed that 7,500,- 
000 American homes or about one-third 
of all of them have radios. Fifty-three 
per cent of the farmers of McHenry 
County, Illinois, had radios and listened 
to church services some times on Sunday. 

The significance for religion of all these 
devices for communication and transpor- 
tation is well illustrated by this story re- 
cently related by Professor Kincheloe. 
It is a description of a recent trip to the 
country. 


“The very trip itself is something of a symbol 
of our increased mobility. I moved out of Chi- 
cago life after a day’s work on Saturday and 
was back to work Tuesday morning. Sunday 
morning we went to church in a village. The 
church was without a minister. The young 
preacher, who spoke, was trying out before an 
audience of 22 people. This was a Disciples 
Church which has communion each ‘Lord’s 
Day.’ One man waited upon the congregation. 
He carried both the bread and the ‘wine’ as 
the preacher called it. Two or three accidents 
occurred as the deacon waited upon the small 
group. Every one was embarrassed. The en- 
tire service was an impoverished one from a 
ritualistic, or emotional or intellectual view- 
point. My friend and I made no remarks re- 
garding the service as we departed. I was a 
guest and for once kept quiet. Upon arriving 
at the home where I was being entertained, 
Mrs. Burns said, ‘Well, how was the new 
preacher?’ Dr. Burns answered, ‘Not much 
force.’ As he did so he turned on the radio 
and remarked, ‘Let’s see if we can’t get some- 
thing.’ Upon ‘getting something’ he said, ‘Now 
we shall have some gospel.’ We sat in silence 
and listened to a deep toned, well modulated voice 
of a preacher in New York City. Dr. Burns re- 
marked, ‘That man can think.’ We had all 
the trimmings of a service, Scripture, prayer 
and beautiful selections from the choir. To 
make a long story short, I want to quote a sen- 
tence from Mrs. Burns’s conversation on Mon- 
day evening, before I took the train. 

“She said: ‘I wonder what is going to happen 
to our church if we keep up our peculiar prac- 
tices. Are they all necessary according to the 
Scripture? We can’t join with any of the other 
churches and keep these practices.’ 

“If I had made any such suggestions a few 
years ago, I know what would have happened. 
1 would have been branded as an ‘unsound 
theologian.” Now this lady is beseeching me to 
find a scriptural way to permit her to enjoy 


religion with the community. Now it happens 
that I know what that church and that family 
have been fed up on from their pulpit. They 
have not been contaminated by unsound theol- 
ogy. In fact, ever so often this theology has 
been reinforced by evangelists who have 
preached what they have called the ‘full gos- 
pel.’ Something is happening to her sectarian 
attitude in religion and she has not been con- 
taminated by a theologian.” 


The effect of this extreme mobility on 
the city church is reflected in these ex- 
cerpts from a report on a west side 
church in Chicago. The hotels referred 
to are all in the neighborhood of this 
church. 


“Hotel Alcazar was erected in 1925 on the 
corner of Sacramento and Washington Boule- 
vards. It has 200 rooms with an average of 
150 guests. The average stay of these guests 
seems to be about three or four months, ac- 
cording to the proprietor. He reported to the 
Commissioner of Public Health that he had 20 
guests that stayed a year or more. Regardless 
of these discrepancies and coupled with the 
fact that he rents his rooms by the week one 
can see that his guests are a transient group. 

“The Graemere Hotel is on Washington 
Boulevard and Homan Boulevard, facing Gar- 
field Park. It contains 254 kitchenette apart- 
ments, Its report to the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Health for 1927' said that one-third of its 
people were transients, staying on an average of 
four days, two-thirds of its people were perma- 
nent, averaging six months. It has on an 
average 200 to 225 guests. 

“The Rossette is located at 2847 Washington 
Boulevard. It was erected in 1926. It has 59 
rooms which the clerk said were usually full. 
He said that they had 30 permanent roomers, 
meaning by this that those who stayed over a 
week were regarded as permanent. 

“The Hotel Sacramento was opened October 
1, 1927. It contains 100 rooms. The owner 
said that they averaged 125 guests, of whom 
75% stayed on an average of three to four 
months. This hotel is located on the corner 
of Jackson and Sacramento Boulevards. 

“Tt is clear from the foregoing statements 
that the guests at these hotels are more or less 
transient. Whether the churches can reach 
them or not is another question. As yet only 
two of the churches in the district assured me 
that they each had one family living in these 
new hotels.” 


What can the church do about it? 

It is evident that the successful mod- 
ern church can place a minimum reliance 
on former custom, habit and natural in- 
clination. Its ministry must be intensely 
personal and evangelistic, a ministry cal- 
culated to help people form new habits. 
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Ministers who identify themselves with 
communities, who “dig in” and become 
known to the people as helpful men, are 
winning a following in spite of all obsta- 
cles. The churches with an outstanding 
message stated in a vigorous way are 
winning. The “luke warm,” as of old, 
are being cast out. 

The loss in church membership due to 
the mobility of modern life suggests that 
successful city churches must be large 
enough to develop sufficient social mo- 
mentum to overcome the natural loss. 
If the mobility of a community is 25 per 
cent and a church of 300 members shares 
in the mobility it should gain 75 members 
each year or it is a dying institution. 

The church can seek to understand 
these population shifts and take account 
of them. A shift does not always work 
to the disadvantage of a church. Note 
the growth of the Catholic Church when 
the new labor supply was from southern 
Europe. The largest churches in Chi- 
cago are Protestant churches filled with 
our most recent “laborers.” In the Calu- 
met area the American born labor in 
some industries, since the war, has in- 
creased from 25 per cent to 42 per cent 
of the total. It is entirely possible that 
we are entering a period which will be 
as significant for urban Protestantism 
as the last twenty-five years have been 
for Catholicism. 

The second profitable line of action in 
the face of this excessive mobility is to 
distribute the strain of it. No church 
caught with the population shift against 
it ought to be left to bear the burden 
alone. No church ought to be allowed 
to enjoy the advantage of a population 
shift alone. The strain of social change 
should be distributed throughout the cor- 
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porate church. We believe that city mis- 
sionary societies ought to be called equal- 
ization societies. Here lies the logical 
reason for some kind of an equalization 
of ministers’ salaries. Perhaps the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland have something to 
teach us at this point. 

The third line of profitable action is 
to be a vigorously useful church which 
people dislike to leave. We can point to 
churches in Chicago where the average 
mobility rate of 45 per cent has been re- 
duced to 25 per cent because people cling 
to the neighborhood where they worship. 

The fourth attack on mobility is an 
indirect one but nevertheless it is effec- 
tive. The church can encourage those 
social measures which stabilize popula- 
tions. 

Labor unions reduce mobility. Coop- 
erative apartments reduce the number of 
those who move. Home ownership 
makes for permanent identification with 
cultural institutions. The minister has 
good reason for encouraging people to 
believe in all of these. 

A fifth item of the policy of the church 
directed toward meeting the excessive 
mobility concerns publicity. Publicity 
which is appropriate and compelling, is 
a necessity. The church must be the 
place of easy friendly contacts. 

In conclusion, there is no evidence 
that the strain of modern life will leave 
people without the need of religion. 
There is abundant evidence that the 
multiplicity of adjustments will call for 
an increase of inner strength to make 
these adjustments. The church which 
knows how to increase the inner resources 
of people will have a larger and not a 
smaller place in the future. 








THE POWER OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ITS BEARING ON CHARACTER TRAINING 


L. L. DicKERson 


66 EADING is to the mind what 

exercise is to the body,” said Sir 
Richard Steel, “as by the one, health is 
preserved, strengthened and invigorated ; 
by the other, virtue, which is the health 
of the mind, is kept alive, cherished and 
confirmed.” The erudite Sir Richard im- 
plied in this statement the reading of 
good books, for the reading of that which 
is unwholesome and corrupt brings health 
and virtue to no one. It is not the read- 
ing of books that matters, but the reading 
of good books. Reading, like other in- 
struments of beauty, can become an agent 
for all that is evil if it be misused. This 
is Emerson’s meaning when he says, 
“Books are the best things well used; 
abused, among the worst.” 

Men thought, after the invention of 
the printing press, that the mind of man 
was to be set free at last. “Teach men 
to read,” they said, “and they shall in- 
herit the earth.” But the dream has not 
come true for, while the universal use 
of printing has released man from ignor- 
ance and illiteracy, in many cases it has 
bound him slave to the mediocre, the 
false, and the vicious. 

Who can observe, at evening and 
morning, the rows of youthful workers 
seated in subway and elevated trains, 
their hungry eyes devouring cheap news- 
papers, magazines and _ tabloids—the 
“penny dreadfuls” of America—without 
realizing that in spite of home, school, 
church, and library, we adults have failed 
the youth of the country. It is the fault 
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of adults that youth seeks color and ro- 
mance in these blatant and cheap papers 
which foster a love for the palpably false 
and sensational. We have failed to give 
them true color, true romance, and have 
forced them to seek the false as substi- 
tute. We have been too much occupied 
in choking them with facts, teaching them 
how to earn a living, stuffing ready made 
standards of emotion into their souls, in- 
stead of communicating to them some 
belief in truth, some faith in their power 
to discover it for themselves. We have 
not loved them enough. We have not 
shown them the power of books in 
spiritual release. 

The Milwaukee Vocational School has 
prepared a challenging monograph on 
the reading interests of seven thousand 
young workers attending the school, boys 
and girls who are over fourteen years 
of age and under eighteen. The directors 
of the survey made an inventory of the 
reading which the students had done 
during a period of six months prior to 
the investigation. This inventory, to- 
gether with the questionnaires answered 
anonymously by the students while in the 
class room, determined, to an accurate 
degree, the quality of the reading of this 
group. 

Three sources of reading interest were 
studied and compared—books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. The survey 
shows that the newspaper, and in 
particular the sensational newspaper, 
leads the list in point of interest. 
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The magazine holds second place, and 
both boys and girls list as their favor- 
ite magazine one of the most sensa- 
tional and lurid type which lays a false 
and exaggerated emphasis upon the sex 
interest. Books hold the least interest 
for these young readers, and one-third of 
the titles listed as favorites are not in- 
cluded in the book collection of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library because they are 
considered unfit for circulation, either 
from the adult or juvenile book shelves. 

Here is a sample of the reading of 
American youth in a city which is well 
served by its public library. The condi- 
tion is augmented in cities which are 
without library influence, or in which the 
library does not reach the majority of 
the people. 

Realizing that the pupils of the school 
were in dire need of some direction in 
their reading, class room libraries were 
established by the school authorities and 
the books were supplied by the Milwau- 
kee Public Library. School rooms were 
equipped with book cases and a carefully 
selected collection of books was made 
easily and invitingly available. Those 
who wished to read for credit were given 
some recognition of their reading, but 
reading for credit was entirely voluntary, 
the purpose of the experiment being not 
credits but the reading of good books. 
This plan of putting books into the very 
hands of the boys and girls brought 
about, during a period of five months, a 
definite improvement in the quality of 
the students’ reading. Teachers reported 
that magazines of the lurid type were less 
in evidence than formerly, and that the 
manners of the children were being influ- 
enced for the better by the books they 
read. 

Note the attitude of boys in the upper 
grades who themselves found books they 
liked in their school branch of the public 
library. They made their own list of 
favorites and in it we see The Boy’s Life 
of Roosevelt, King Arthur and His 
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Knights, The Man Without a Country, 
Oliver Twist, Tanglewood Tales, Treas- 
ure Island, Wild Animals I Have 
Known, A Christmas Carol, Kim, Cap- 
tains Courageous, The Merchant - of 
Venice, and Gulliver's Travels. 

If boys and girls are reading poor 
books, it is generally because those re- 
sponsible for youth have not made a sin- 
cere effort to present good books to them 
with understanding, humor, and convic- 
tion; and more’s the pity, for good books 
rank with the greatest of all teachers. 
They teach virtue with a master tech- 
nique; they present truth with subtlety 
and grace. They demand nothing of the 
reader save that he read with understand- 
ing. Robert Louis Stevenson says of 
them, “They repeat, they rearrange, they 
clarify the lessons of life.” All of the 
intangible yet mighty emotional forces 
that move men’s minds and influence 
their behavior are to be found in books. 
Once they penetrate the feelings of the 
reader, they are one of the strongest 
powers for the creation of what San- 
tayana calls an “aesthetic sensitiveness,” 
that response to whatever is noble, beau- 
tiful, and true; that desire to build one’s 
own life after a like pattern. 

Santayana says that this aesthetic sen- 
sitiveness “is properly called moral, be- 
cause it is the effect of conscientious 
training and is more powerful for good 
in society than laborious virtue, since it 
is much more constant and catching.” 
What is nobility of character but the re- 
sult of an aesthetic sensitiveness, a desire 
to live an aesthetic life? These desires are 
stimulated by the catching, subtle, and 
unconscious flow of influence, through- 
out all our lives, which we get from 
books as well as from a thousand other 
sources. Whence comes our attitude 
toward life? How have we built up our 
ideas of right and wrong? Was it by 
precept and example? Was it by labor- 
iously copying the model specimens from 
the copy books or memorizing a given 
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number of lines from Longfellow or 
Thanatopsis? It was by no such simple 
and direct methods as these, but by re- 
sponse to infinitely more subtle and com- 
plex stimuli; by casual remarks made by 
our mothers or someone else whom we 
loved and admired; by the sound of a 
song, or the sight of a tree or bend in 
the road which brought us a sudden real- 
ization of an aesthetic experience, or pos- 
sibly by finding for ourselves and by our- 
‘selves a character in a book who met life 
as we dreamed of meeting it. 

These unconscious and unheralded ex- 
periences, which seem slight in them- 
selves, are in reality the very stuff of 
which our characters are made, and be- 
come part of our emotional life; they are 
the forces which are found in the great 
books of the world, since they are the 
essence of creative art, as they are the 
source of emotional experience. And 
who nowadays questions the influence of 
the emotional life on character ! 

Small wonder that wise parents select 
good books for their children and then 
leave them alone with them, in order 
that they may discover for themselves 
the beauty and truth of life, letting them 
weave this grandeur into their own lives. 
The librarians in children’s rooms of pub- 
lic libraries have learned to know the 
power of good books upon the minds of 
children. They wisely set their snares of 


hero tales and high adventure, and they. 


are filled with secret laughter when boys 
are caught and held fast by King Arthur 
or Cuchulan and go about with gleaming 
eyes. But the gleam is deeper than the 
eye, for boys and girls who have learned 
to respond to the influence of good books 
reject, of their own accord, the inferior 
pieces of writing. 

But books also have potency in the 
lives of men and women who discover 
them for the first time in their lives. 
after they have grown up, and the fact 
that childhood has been deprived of 
books is no barrier to their happy com- 
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panionship in later life. Men and women 
who have been unaccustomed to books 
in their childhood have learned to turn 
to them for information; for knowledge 
of their trades, their occupations, and for 
the pursuit of their hobbies. [n short, 
they learn to use books for their own 
ends, and having acquired the habit of. 
seeking them for definite knowledge, 
could they not learn to turn to them for 
inspiration and counsel when the crises 
of life are met? 

Theodore W. Koch, Librarian of 
Northwestern University, in his little 
book, Reading, a Vice or Virtue, says 
“The fact that what books give us is re- 
flected in our actions, was dramatically 
illustrated by the man who, after reading 
Bojer’s Power of a Lie, went to a friend 
whom he had defaulted and paid back 
every cent of the money he had stolen, 
with interest running over a period of 
fifteen years. This story of the ramifica- 
tions of a lie had taken hold of his very 
soul.” 

Within my own experience, there is 
the story of Otto. Otto was a prisoner 
in a state penitentiary. He had been 
given full sentence for his crime, stub- 
bornly refusing to reveal his name or 
anything about his family. This effort to 
save his family from any knowledge of 
the disgrace he had brought upon them 
resulted in his prison life being one of 
great solitude, for he received no letters 
from the outside world. Somehow a 
librarian was told of him and she under- 
took to write him letters about her work 
in the library and any news which might 
interest him. Then he began to read. He 
read whatever he could lay hands upon 
and welcomed the magazines and books 
which the librarian and her friends sent 
him occasionally. Although she told him 
that he need not reveal himself or his 
mind in any manner in his letters to her, 
yet he did reveal himself in many ways, 
and she could watch the growth of his 
reading. and the force of its influence 
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upon him. He reported that by good be- 
havior he had won the office of secretary 
to the chaplain. This meant an extra 
hour of reading each day, since he was 
allowed to burn the light in his cell an 
hour longer than other prisoners. 

“T never knew there was such a thing 
as the world of books,’ he said; and 
towards the end of his term he wrote: 
“Prison has done for me what it should 
do for every man. It has made me over 
and I am ready to take my place in 
society as a result.” That there was stern 
and splendid stuff in this man is indi- 
cated by his consistent determination to 
spare his family’s pride, but his adjust- 
ment to society, his realization of the 
right way of thinking and living, came 
through his reading. If he had discov- 
ered life through books at an earlier time, 
he might have found himself before the 
bitter experience of prison. 

In Switzerland there lives a Russian 
scientist, Dr. Roubakine, who is putting 
the effort of his mind and training on 
the study of books in their relation to the 
individual and the individual’s conduct of 
life. He says to people who believe in 
the power of books, “study not the 
words, but the psychic effect which they 
produce and that relation to reality which 
they either dim or bring to light.” He 
believes that literature, as well as the pro- 
duction of books in general, is but one of 
the branches of psychology, and that by 
studying the effect of the books upon the 
reader, we can gauge that reader’s tem- 
perament, the quality of his emotion and 
mind, and knowing this, we can lead him 
to those beoks which will fit his need. 

There are numerous and complex ram- 
ifications of a man’s mind and emotion, 
of course, and the problem of fitting 
books to the reader after this scientific 
fashion is a problem to be worked out 
by a group of scientists and psychologists. 
But the basic truth of Dr. Roubakine’s 
premise is simple enough to be under- 
stood. Many of us have had the experi- 
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ence of coming upon a passage in a book 
which profoundly moved us and spoke to 
us as though it were written for us 
alone; life became immeasurably richer 
and forever different. If this experience 
were made possible for everyone, if more 
people learned to turn to books for in- 
spiration, books would become more 
generally one of the greatest influences 
for good, and a source of mental and 
spiritual health and development. 

This is the problem upon which Dr. 
Roubakine and his associates are work- 
ing, but it is only the beginning of a 
psychological study. Meanwhile, the pub- 
lic library is striving to get the better 
books into the hands of people, and is 
more and more emphasizing its service 
to the individual. 

The public library has no little share 
in the work of building character, since 
it is the one institution which deals with 
these great forces, books, largely to the 
exclusion of other things. It stands with 
the home, the church, and the school as 
an agent for the interpretation of life and 
the worth of character. Moreover, in 
one way the library has a great advan- 
tage over other institutions, in that it is 
entirely voluntary and undenominational. 
It asks no questions of any man, except 
“How can I serve?” It demands noth- 
ing in return for its service. It has no 
prerequisites of creed or belief, and it 
sets up no pedagogical or academic 
standards; it is not a clinic in which the 
individual is dissected for the benefit of 
psychological research. All of these 
things are good and necessary in their 
place, but the very fact that they do not 
exist in the library is a source of that 
institution’s strength and influence. The 
library deals with intangible, spiritual 
qualities which lie in books, and these 
must be made accessible to the people, 
without social, economic, educational or 
doctrinal barriers, without propaganda, 
without a self-conscious effort to uplift 
and censor. 
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Requiring little of its patrons, the 
library receives, paradoxically enough, a 
rich return of trust and appreciation. 
Any librarian soon discovers that she 
learns more of the inner consciousness 
of men and women, through her almost 
casual exchange of remarks with borrow- 
ers in the library, than many a person 
who searches for it with notebooks and 
pencil and psychological paraphernalia. 
Here, in the library, men and women feel 
at ease; they speak out, and, if they have 
a mind to, reveal themselves and ask for 
help. They are, in turn, ready and grate- 
ful listeners to the librarian who talks to 
them from her own belief in books, with 
no idea of uplifting them, but simply be- 
cause her own enthusiasm will not let 
her be silent. 

This influence of one individual upon 
the other can not be measured adequately, 
but occasionally it is reflected in such 
tangible things as statistics. One libra- 
rian, noting a decided increase in the cir- 
culation of poetry, made an attempt to 
discover the source of this interest. He 
found that the assistant who came into 
contact with the adult public most con- 
stantly was herself a lover of poetry and 
that she had unconsciously but effectively 
spread the infection of her own enthusi- 
asm. 

The individual’s interest in the indi- 
vidual is the basis of all real teaching and 
all lasting influence. The public library 
is preeminently the institution best fitted 
to foster an appreciation of the Socratic 
ideal of teaching, for the library is predi- 
cated upon the belief that it must not 
only be the source of supply for books, 
selected from the best of the world’s lit- 
erature, but it must also act as interme- 
diary between the book and the indi- 
vidual who seeks help. It must devise 
ways of getting the right book to the 
right person at the right time. This is its 
greatest opportunity for developing the 
individual. 
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To this end and in connection with 
library projects for adult education, pub- 
lic libraries are inaugurating a personal- 
ized service, which is taking form in the 
appointment of one or more of the ablest 
members of the staff as readers’ advisor. 
It is the duty of the readers’ advisor to 
talk with readers who want advice about 
their reading; to recommend to them the 
books which will best answer whatever 
questions they propound. With the be- 
ginning of this service in some of the 
larger public libraries, a variety of per- 
sons have come to the desks of the ad- 
visors asking for help, wanting to learn, 
wanting to improve and develop their 
minds and their characters. 

Much of the reading recommended is 
in answer to direct requests for definite 
knowledge on subjects concerning their 
jobs or occupations. But there are also 
numbers of people asking for those elu- 
sive qualities which feed the spirit, such 
as the deaf and dumb girl who came to 
the library in search of something which 
would enable her to share in the joy of 
a complete life, some compensation for 
her handicap. She found it in poetry, to 
which she was introduced by an under- 
standing librarian. To the desk of the 
librarian and the advisor come many a 
seeker for beauty, and here and there, 
amid the reports of librarians, there 
gleams a little tale that makes the heart 
strings sound. A young girl, waitress in 
a drab restaurant of the mill district in 
a steel city, finds in some of the old fairy 
tales which she reads at the library, com- 
pensation for the drabness of her own 
life, and a fine ability to invest one armed 
chairs and dirty crockery with a symbol 
of her own. 

This is surely a beginning in the direc- 
tion which Dr. Roubakine has pointed 
out. The library has not developed any 
scientific methods of procedure in educa- 
tion. The service is based on the intui- 
tive understanding of the librarian, on 
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her love of books and knowledge of their 
power, and on her love of humanity. No 
standardization of this service has come 
into being. Perhaps this is the reason 
for its success in a world too greatly 
standardized. The advisor looks upon 
each person that comes to her desk as an 
individual, different from every other in- 
dividual in the world. She interviews the 
person leisurely and wisely and they talk 
books. 

Let any two people talk together of 
books, and barriers come tumbling down. 
The interest and sympathy of the advisor 
in the individual is an incentive and in- 
spiration to pursue through books and 
reading the things of the mind and spirit. 
When existing libraries have developed 
this service to the fullest, and when dis- 
tricts which lie without the influence of 
libraries are served by county or city 
library systems properly supported and 
staffed, then the library can rightly take 
its place as an educational institution of 
the first mark and as a factor for the 
dissemination of spiritual qualities. 

Libraries are heeding the call. They 
are taking their places in the educational 
and spiritual life of communities. For 
the thousands who have not had the ad- 
vantage of formal education, for the 
many who have grown up outside of any 
church or religious training, for the con- 
tinuing and continuous education of all 
others, stands the public library, offering 
ways to knowledge and devising plans 
of study for the willing and the eager. 

It stands ready also to cooperate in any 
way possible with all institutions that 
need books: with church and _ school; 
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with labor colleges and classes in settle- 
ments; with Y. M.C. A. and Y. W.C.A. 
groups; with any group that is reaching 
out for better ways of life. Counselor 
to the community and to the soul of man! 
These words might well stand above the 
doors of libraries, and they apply also to 
the librarian within. Her task is that of 
“advice and counsel,”’ whether she is talk- 
ing books to groups or individuals, or 


whether she is charging books, on Sun- . 


day morning, in the lobby of the church 
because the minister has asked that books 
which bear upon his sermon be made ac- 
cessible to the congregation. 

At the World Federation of Education 
Associations meeting in Toronto last 
August, the adult education section passed 
several resolutions which had as their 
theme this one subject—the necessity of 
getting to all citizens, both in cities and in 
rural districts, the literatures of the 
world. In the body of the resolution 
there appears the following tribute to 
the power of literature. “These great 
literatures have in them the correctives 
as to the value of life which are needed 
in order to build up permanent communi- 
ties of intelligent and happy people, 
which tend to strengthen the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities of their characters 
and thus keep alive in their minds with 
growing force as they become older, the 
great ideals of honor, truth, and justice, 
on which ideals contented community 
life, safe, national, democratic life and 
world peace, must finally depend.” 

Great books have the power to do all 
this and more, and the public library is 
working toward this end with high hope 
and rich assurances of the possibilities. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL 


Wo. Aver McKINNEY 


OES the laboring man worship? 
Has his attitude in this respect al- 
tered? 

To answer these questions we must 
first define worship. We do not limit 
the discussion by any means to public 
worship. 

The laboring man does not, generally, 
continue to worship at the dictation of 
some one else, be that some one else 
priest, or lord of the manor. 

He is measuring spiritual values more 
and more by the standards of living he 
can enjoy, by the quality of leisure he 
may have, by the equities of the imme- 
diate group of which he has first hand 
knowledge. 

Our industrial system is the most im- 
portant thing in his environment. His 
life meets it every working day. It makes 
him conscious of an enmity toward the 
finer qualities of his soul, surrounding, 
attacking, and constraining. This is 
worth a brief elaboration, in which we 
shall speak of the “average worker”, 
knowing, of course, that not all working 
men conform to the “average.” 

Our modern industrial system has 
taken away from the average worker his 
economic security. His “job” is in con- 
stant jeopardy. His margin between in- 
come and outgo is insufficient to permit 
reserves against emergencies. No one 
who has not lived close to labor can 
imagine its sensitiveness at this point. 
He may lose his work at any instant, 
through forces utterly beyond his con- 
trol; by the turn of the business cycle, 
by the whim of a foreman, by a change 


in styles, by an altered notion of the 
proprietor of the business, by the ineffi- 
ciency of a sales organization. Let the 
orders in a factory begin to slacken for 
any of these reasons, though the infor- 
mation be guarded ever so jealously, and 
somehow the worker’s output will imme- 
diately decline. Can he be expected to 
hurry his work when he is haunted by 
the fear that when this lot is finished, 
employment may end? When he is fac- 
ing the problems of food for the family, 
shoes for the kiddies, the eternal rent, 
and possibly doctor’s bills, how can he, 
in face of such possibilities, be stimu- 
lated to yield a “fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay”? With worry gnawing 
at his soul, because he sees his job and 
his pay slipping away, can he be expected 
to practice self-discipline enough to 
maintain his output? 

Our modern industrial system has also 
substituted force and monotony for spon- 
taneity. There are repetitive operations 
where a worker is sewing by machine a 
few stitches in one part of a shoe, where 
he puts six nuts on six bolts and fastens 
them down while an automobile motor is 
passing on a constantly moving belt, 
where cast printer’s type in an indiscrim- 
inate pile have to be picked up and placed 
on end in an orderly fashion; and such 
operations occur hour in and hour out, 
day in and day out, week in and week 
out. Such repetitive operations are not 
calculated to lend joy and buoyancy to 
daily tasks. Time studies, speed stand- 
ards, and piece rates have put behind 
these kinds of work a force and drive 
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that constitute necessity. Then there is 
the ever present threat of someone else 
eager for the job, if the present worker 
does not fill it. As a result his soul is 
harrowed by monotony and fear. 

Again, our modern industrial system 
has taken away the old pride of crafts- 
manship. The materials with which a 
man works are established by a corps of 
engineers through laboratory analysis, 
bought by a purchasing agent on prede- 
termined specifications, put into stock by 
a receiving clerk after test and count, re- 
quisitioned out by the auditing depart- 
ment and routed to the job by a schedule 
as intricate as that of a freight traffic 
manager. The precise operation to be 
performed is defined by blueprint. The 
tools with which the cut is to be made, 
the revolutions of the machine, the speed 
of its feed, have all been set up in ad- 
vance by a planning department. The 
same group by motion studies has said 
which end of the material is to be 
grasped by hand, whether by the left or 
right, and just where each finger is to 
be positioned. The mechanical devices 
by which the material is to be held in 
the machine while the cut is being made 
are precision instruments, each built at 
a cost of perhaps hundreds, sometimes 
thousands of dollars. Nothing is left to 
the judgment of the individual work- 
man. He is but a cog in the wheel, re- 
duced to the level of the machine he op- 
erates. Why, then, should he have any 
pride in craftsmanship? He has no op- 
portunity of better work than his neigh- 
bor; it gets him no better pay. Even the 
foreman has no compliments to hand out. 
The best thing to hope for is a minimum 
of spoilage ; and concealment, if possible, 
of any that does occur. 

I do not mean to say our modern in- 
dustrial system has not its benefits. It 
is easily recognized that the standard of 
living has risen as a result of it. The 
workingman has his auto, his radio; his 
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wife goes shopping or to call in siJk 
stockings; his children at least go 
through the grade schools and may fol- 
low on with continuation schools. These 
are undoubted gains. But “what shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” is the 
searching question of Jesus that we as 
Christians must face. 

For all these things the worker has 
paid a tremendous price and that price 
has come out of his soul. In addition to 
his loss of economic security, spontaneity, 
and pride of craftsmanship which would 
tide over many difficulties, he has for- 
feited any sense of proprietorship such 
as he had when his shop was a room in 
his house, when he was both master and 
craftsman, buyer and seller, and when 
he had a personal freedom of spirit he no 
longer knows. Has the result been worth 
the price? 

Not only has he suffered these heavy 
losses but he has seen those who have 
wrung them from him gain in the very 
points where he has lost, and he has seen 
them snap in his face the luxury and ex- 
travagance resulting from these gains and 
with an insolence which he resents. What 
self-respecting man would not? 

He reads in his paper of the stock of 
the corporation for which he works soar- 
ing to unprecedented levels. He reads 
of huge profits on that stock taken by 
men who have never contributed ten min- 
utes of thought or effort upon its man- 
agement or to its labor. He reads of 
these profits spent on regal furs and 
baubles to enhance feminine beauty. He 
learns of orgies, at which as a fellow citi- 
zen he blushes, which have cost a king’s 
ransom and which he feels are made pos- 
sible by the sweat of his brow . 

When he utters a protest and, recog- 
nizing his own weak impotence, calls on 
his fellows to unite with him in protest, 
he finds himself denied the right of co- 
operation, though he finds the massed re- 
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sources of stockholders, off business as- 
sociations, and of bankers against him. 
Even the savings banks and insurance 
companies, built up in some part by his 
own savings, place the influence of their 
resources behind his opponents. When 
he employs expert spokesmen to plead 
his cause he finds that his employer re- 
fuses to treat with them; though the 
employer in turn avails himself of paid 
experts, engineers and lawyers, without 
stint. If the issue comes to an outbreak 
of force, he is charged with being the ag- 
gressor, though he often feels that he 
has thus been maneuvered into a false 
light. 

And now comes the saddest thing of 
all. 

He reads of vast munificence and 
philanthropy of men ofttimes in churches 
and bearing the name of Christian. Every 
sort of splendid and glorious thing for 
the good of humanity is richly endowed 
in Christ’s name; but as he reflects, he 
realizes that these benefactors of human- 
ity are the same men that he has come 
to look upon with bitterness and hatred. 
He knows that the gifts they make are 
the profits on his labor. And his hatred 
of them joins with it some sense that 
their churches and their Christianity are 
party to their conduct. With that con- 
clusion there arises a barrier of enmity 
toward the Christian church which even 
shrouds, at times, the figure of the merci- 
ful Christ. 

As a result of such a situation the la- 
boring man has grown indifferent, if not 
hostile, to the church, and has let his per- 
sonal worship and his inner spiritual life 
suffer immeasurably in consequence. 
But this is not irreparable. The same 
soul hunger exists in his breast as always 
in the human heart, and as always there 
is but one divine satisfaction for it. 

The need is to point out that these 
sins of our age are committed not in be- 
half of the Christ but against him. Can 


any think that this is the way of him who 
rejoiced in the lilies of the field and the 
birds of the air because their lives are 
free from concern about petty things; 
who took a little child and said, “Ex- 
cept ye become as little children ye can- 
not enter in”; whose public ministry be- 
gan with the announcement that the poor 
should have good news preached to them ; 
who became the friend of the ostracized ; 
who said, “Come unto me all ye that la- 
bor and are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest”? Could he devise a system to 
crush men’s souls? Would he stand si- 
lently in the midst of a civilization that 
exploits men and debases personality? 
Who can imagine it? To our shame we 
have sat in our churches, have listened 
to his words and sung hymns to his 
praise and gone out to ravish his little 
ones. We say, “When saw we thee an 
hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or 
naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto thee?” And he answers, 
“Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto one of these least, ye did 
it not to me.” And we have already been 
sent away into eternal punishment. This 
is the very spiritual impoverishment from 
which we are suffering today. 

Once we masters of industry come to 
the feet of Jesus and make our industrial 
plants measure up to his standards of 
gentleness, sympathy, and love, the la- 
boring man will return to worship both 
private and public. 

But we are afraid to trust Jesus and 
say he lived in another age, or spoke in 
parables, or was not a practical man of 
business, or any other thing to sear our 
souls against the searching of his spirit. 
But everyone of us knows in his inner- 
most soul that his call is to us to follow 
wherever he leads, and if we had faith 
but as a grain of mustard seed we should 
know that following him in industry 
would lead us out of the terrible mael- 
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strom of modern life as nothing else 
could. 

Personally, I believe that Jesus’ way 
of life in industry is the one thing that 
can secure for us a return of the labor- 
ing man to the church and bring to this 
large section of common life the return 
of a great spiritual urge. It is the one 
thing that will relieve trades unionism of 
corruption and thuggery. Give the hu- 
man spirit freedom from economic fear 
and it will leap upward. Give labor joy- 
ous spontaneity and it will deliver the 
output. Release the creative impulse, 
the spirit of craftsmayship, and there 
will be plenty of initiative. Give a sense 
of proprietorship and participation in just 
rewards and men will be men of the 
sort we desire. 

This freedom that Jesus will give the 
working man does not mean the bondage 
of his employer. Dictatorship, even the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, by its 
very terms is a contradiction of Jesus’ 
way of life. When the poor heard him 
gladly he did not forego the companion- 
ship of Matthew, or Zaccheus, or Nicode- 
mus, or Simon the Pharisee, or Joseph 
of Arimathea. Even with the rich young 
ruler the consideration was to put first 
things first; and that riches were unal- 
terably first with that young man is 
proven by the fact that “he went away 
sorrowful.” But even with his riches 
Jesus “looked upon him and loved him.” 

And freedom from worry over material 
things 1s just what Jesus came to bring 
into human life. “If the Son shall make 
you free ye shall be free indeed.” “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” “I am come that 
they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” Take Jesus 
into industry and it will get the impulse 
of a dynamic that will make the progress 
of the last quarter century seem slow. 
And this progress, instead of being spir- 
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itually depleting and impoverishing, will 
replenish and rejuvenate men’s souls. 

And just as the East Indian or Chinese 
who have rebelled against Christian civil- 
ization when it means Westernization, 
but revere the Christ when he stands un- 
screened, so the laboring man and labor 
organizations are ready to uncover and 
stand in reverent worship before him 
when he has been rid of the incrustations 
laid upon him by an acquisitive society 
and an apostate church. 

The late Arthur Nash often told in 
public of his first announcement of his 
Golden Rule policy, when he arbitrarily 
doubled and trebled wages in order to 
make them livable, little thinking the 
business would survive the increase. An 
Italian foreman after the meeting was 
heard to say profanely but very sincerely, 
“T’m damned, if I don’t think he means 
-y 

In a personal conversation Mr. Nash 
once told me that a firm of public ac- 
countants auditing the books of a Cin- 
cinnati competitor inquired about pre- 
vailing wage rates in the city. On learn- 
ing that they were the same in all ex- 
cept the Nash shops, where they were 
fifty per cent higher, they inquired, “How 
can he pay such rates and survive?” 
The reply came back promptly, “Because 
his men give him double the normal out- 
put.” 

I blush to think how short a way we 
have gone in applying Jesus’ way of life 
in our own little business in Chicago, 
Speedaumat Addressing Machinery, In- 
corporated. Yet the very trifling applica- 
tion of it already made has been utterly 
convincing to me not only that it will 
work, but that it is the only thing that 
will work the redemption of industry. 
Theories of economics and social pro- 
grams are sometimes calculating and self- 
centered, and are apt to be cold and 
mechanical. They are imposed from 
above and lack the sacrificial spirit. But 
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the way of Jesus is cooperative, demo- 
cratic, self-evidencing. Entered into sin- 
cerely, it will work a revolution. 

I myself have seen it win the union’s 
business agents to a recommendation to 
the men to buy stock in the company. I 
have seen its spirit of conciliation dis- 
solve the threat of patent litigation and 
win the rights under question. All em- 
ployers of union labor know that the 
ugliest kind of labor quarrel is one be- 
tween two unions disputing the question 
of jurisdiction. Yet in a jurisdictional 
quarrel I have seen what seemed to me 
to be Jesus’ way of life in industry re- 
sult, without a strike, in one wunion’s 
withdrawing its claims and the other 
union itself absorbing the increased costs 
to the employer resulting from the ad- 
justment. I have seen corporation law- 
yers working devotedly and interestedly 
to express Jesus’ way of life in the legal 
ramifications of a company’s charter of 
incorporation. In any company with 
which I should be identified and in which 
I could be articulate, I should like to 
see the purpose to follow Jesus’ way of 
life expressed thus corporately in some 
such way as it seems to me to be with 
us, where it is expressed in part in the 
preamble of our charter, as follows: 

“Amidst the selfish struggles between classes 
of men, such as employers and employees, brain 
workers and hand workers, capital and labor, 
producer and consumer, seller and buyer, no 
higher or more potent unifying and cohesive 
force has ever come into the world than through 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is, therefore, the de- 
sire of the owners of this business to make it 
an experimental laboratory for the practice 
in industry and commerce of Jesus’ Way of 
Life. This does not presume that Jesus’ Way 
of Life in industry is as yet fully known, but 
does declare that the honest search for it is to 
be the controlling motive of this business. 
_“This means primarily that the largest pos- 
sible opportunity shall be afforded at all times 
by the business for the highest development 
and expression of every individual personality 
coming within its influence. It means that men 
are of more value than things and that in this 
business men shall not be exploited for the sake 


of profits and that one or more individuals or 
groups, party to the business, shall not be taken 


advantage of for the selfish benefit of one or 
more other individuals or groups, whether in- 
vestors, management, suppliers, customers, su- 
pervisory, desk or tool workers. In the matter 
of competitors the highest service to society as 
a whole (including the individuals engaged in 
this business) shall be the controlling motive.” 

But most and best of all, have I seen 
the hearts of laboring men respond anew 
to the way of Jesus in an occasional meet- 
ing on our shop fioor. One such time 
was on a certain Good Friday, follow- 
ing a series of weekly meetings in which 
had been presented and discussed the re- 
lation of one part of our business to an- 
other and the necessity of cooperation 
and mutual consideration. On this day 
it was pointed out that while we had been 
talking about fair play and the square 
deal this idea was not new, that it had 
been taught iiearly two thousand years 
ago by Jesus, who had found his friends 
disputing as io which was greatest. He 
reproved them for imitating the rulers 
who lorded it over their subjects and 
relied upon force, and then said, “Not so 
shall it be among you, for whoso would 
be first among you shall be as him that 
serveth.” It was pointed out that the 
idea was unpopular then as now, par- 
ticularly with the established order. But 
Jesus believed it tremendously, and paid 
his life because he would not yield the 
principle, and in so doing he made the 
first Good Friday. 

On that shop floor that day there was 
no organ with its sacred melodies. No 
colored light beamed on us through 
stained glass windows, the speaker was 
not frocked, and the shirt sleeved con- 
gregation sat in no pews. Indeed among 
us were many of the Roman communion, 
men of no communion at all, and per- 
haps some accustomed to worship in the 
synagogue. But in the midst was the 
form of one like unto the Son of Man; 
and no preacher in his pulpit ever had 
back from his pews a more intense or 
reverent response. 
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It would be going too far to predict 
that when Jesus’ spirit controls industry 
there will be nothing left to do in the 
family, in the hours of leisure, and else- 
where. But it does not seem too much 
to say that industry, to which the work- 
ing man gives nearly half his waking 
hours, from which he gathers his own 
and his family’s economic existence, the 
field of his most annoying irritations, 


and in which he might give himself his 
fullest self expression,—that industry, 
above all else in his life, is capable of dis- 
closing to him better than aught else a 
kind heart at the center of the universe 
and a loving Father caring for the 
world’s life. When he sees that he may 
be depended upon to sing his paeans of 
praise and to join his fellows in rever- 
ent worship. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SUCCESSFUL 


WituiAM L. BAILEy 


T MAY, perhaps, be taken for granted 

that this country of ours, among all 
modern lands, best exhibits the phenom- 
ena of what is called Success. There 
are, it is true, in the still newer outlying 
countries of western civilization, evi- 
dences of a success more banal. One 
thinks of various parts of South America, 
and their ultra-metropolitan cities out- 
standing upon a very primitive back- 
ground. Here with us, success may be 
said to be modal, the custom of the coun- 
try. This has been, and still is, the most 
favored of countries nationally, and even 
generally for the great mass and the vari- 
ous classes of its people. The best in 
modernism is exhibited here. Mechanics, 
science, and wealth are in their heyday. 
American life is, therefore, very reveal- 
ing as to the religious implications of 
worldly success. 

For a number of reasons, however, 
religion in the United States has dis- 
played no phenomena of striking general 
significance. An early Protestant mo- 
nopoly has been progressively shared by 
Catholicism. A few divergences in sec- 
tarianism have attained significant pro- 
portions. But, generally speaking, re- 
ligious history has not been amaking 
with us. Our religious developments 


have been largely a matter of heritage, 
fairly decently maintained, but at no 
point, probably, having the same vital 
significance for national or personal life 
as in other modern lands. It is possible 
that this is making religious history—an 
eclecticism which may end in a virtual 
anonymity for religion. 

Be this as it may, it is, at the same 
time, evident that a national soul has been 
developed to a considerable degree of 
definiteness. Witness, for example, our 
almost uniquely outstanding and out- 
spoken persistency in non-recognition of 
the Russian experiment. Almost alone 
among the more important states of the 
modern world, we continue to affirm our 
national adherence to principles of civil- 
ization which make intercourse with a 
nation not accepting their validity im- 
possible. We are dogmatically assertive 
of our cult. Ours is the soul of the west. 
This is not without significance. The 
practically universal acceptance of the 
position so taken on the greatest issue 
confronting the world today is evidence 
of a definition of viewpoint on matters of 
theoretical significance—economic, social, 
political, and also religious. It may well 
be that here is a better evidence of the 
national mind and heart than even our 
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declaration of purposes during the World 
War, which were conceived and set out 
in what seemed a vital emergency. Here 
is something much more deliberately 
pragmatic. 

I 


We are thinking of “The Religion of 
the Successful” Christian. The religion 
of Jesus is alone, directly, under consid- 
eration in this article. When one remem- 
bers that it was at a time when a city like 
Antioch flourished that this surprisingly 
new viewpoint and way of life was “first 
called Christian,” there is a great tempta- 
tion to cease talking of it as “Christian- 
ity,” It has the earmarks of the sinister 
about it. It is an evidence that the re- 
ligion of Jesus was started upon its 
worldly career on quite the wrong foot— 
bearing the name given it by its enemies. 
The nickname suggests that it was thor- 
oughly antithetical to much in the spirit 
of the times. It evidently purported to 
have a solution for its problems. And 
presumably that solution, either as to 
viewpoint or action, was but slightly ac- 
ceptable to a world imperial and metro- 
politan. At any rate, the religion of 
Jesus, as it filtered out to the world at 
large, was soon labelled as a thing of 
pretentious presumption — Christianity. 
Undoubtedly revolutionary in its incep- 
tion, and eminently matter of fact and 
practical, rather than theoretical, and 
scarcely at all theological, it soon be- 
came the Christian church. There may 
be considerable point to the saying, in 
Zangwill’s The Next Religion—“The 
next religion! Perhaps it’s the religion 
of Jesus. Perhaps it’s never been tried.” 

It is the contention of this article that 
the religion of Jesus, were it freed from 
the accretions of Christianity and what 
has been called “Churchianity,” would 
receive a different notice and attention 
than is evidently accorded it by the most 
successful groups and by the most suc- 


cessful individuals among them. It 
would appeal to the best in current mod- 
ernism, and challenge to an ultra-mod- 
ernism, such as promises a solution for 
many current problems and ills. The 
essential modernity of the gospel of Jesus 
has by no means received the attention it 
deserves. It was essentially humanistic, 
even materialistic, in outlook on the world 
and life. It was, indeed, vigorously ac- 
cused of being such. It was set out be- 
fore a world metropolitan, imperial, 
changing and abuilding, like our own— 
essentially “modern,” in the original 
meaning of that word. Admitting the 
danger of thinking in terms of historic 
analogy, the gospel of Jesus is sufficiently 
modern to warrant the experiment of a 
possible rediscovery on the chance that 
it might be a word of power in our day. 

The religion of Jesus was one of power 
and success quite as much as of protest 
and of pity. It was what might be called 
“radical,” but in a unique sense. Jesus 
spoke much of the “world to come,” the 
world tomorrow. And the attainment of 
that quite infinitely better world was a 
definitely human responsibility: “God 

. . had given such power unto men.” 

The challenges of the miracles and the 
parables and of every act and utterance 
of his career, so far as we know it, were 
positive, constructive, and creative. He 
appealed to the will of men. His con- 
ception of God as “Father” was of an 
infinitely creative and providential Father. 
And men, as his offspring, could be “as 
gods.” Utopia was possible, and it was 
no matter of an “undated millennium” 
but “at hand.” 

To put it baldly, the challenge of the 
religion of Jesus to the successful and 
the powerful of today remains substan- 
tially the same as it was to the “rich 
young ruler.” And it is not at all so 
certain that the issue would be a “great 
refusal.” It might rather be, as per- 
haps it was originally, a serious and al- 
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most solemn acceptance of the challenge 
to realize a new and untried pleasure 
from power. Power loves difficulty. To 
give vastly and wilfully is the last privi- 
lege of possession. There is hope for 
the religion of Jesus in the world of to- 
day in that very fact of human nature 
and human society. 

One does not have to study very far 
the story of great fortunes and their dis- 
posal to see that unique and singular wil- 
fulness has very often governed. Per- 
sons of power are like that. Those con- 
cerned for a better world need have little 
fear of the powerful and the successful 
if these are boldly pointed the way to the 
ultimate in self-satisfaction. The God 
in man will take care of that. “What 
is impossible as with men is possible as 
with God,” said Jesus, as he and his as- 
sociates contemplated the result of their 
experiment. 

The crux of the matter of what may 
be tentatively stated as “the irreligion of 
the successful,” lies in precisely this: 
Christianity, after a whole cycle of his- 
tory, has become too safe even for the 
world. And now, just at the time when 
the turn of the wheel of historical cy- 
clicism virtually repeats the civilizational 
circumstances of the days of its origin, 
and it is supremely needed, it is as though 
the words of Jesus had indeed passed 
away, “blown over.” 

Baldly stated, there sometimes seems 
to the student of society today, as he sees 
our great cities and their suburbs, that 
there is more of the intrinsic spirit of 
Jesus in the world of affairs and of busi- 
ness today than there is in the churches. 
The chief difficulty is not in the social 
order but in religion itself. This may be 
the secret of the apparent irreligion of 
the successful. A vast ambiguity afflicts 
the church. It has neither challenge nor 
confirmation for the greatly moving world 
uf today. It is neither hot nor cold, and 
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a greatly achieving world is, deferently, 
spewing it out of its mouth. 

The religion of Jesus originally spoke 
to a world very much like our own. 
There can be no doubt of the substantial 
similarity of the Roman world and of 
our own. The more there is known of 
it, the greater the essential similarity ap- 
pears. The longer and broader view of 
recent years, increasingly possible to the 
modern historical mind, practically con- 
firms the ancient wisdom as to recurring 
cycles. A supra-cosmopolitan and supra- 
metropolitan world is here again. It has 
been for some time the fashion to ex- 
patiate on the immense differences be- 
tween our own day and any previous 
time. That has been the fashion in like 
times before. Eminent archaeologists, 
like Petrie, and philosophers of cultures, 
like Spengler, and many others, are giv- 
ing us a modern philosophy of history. 
This is less simple than formerly, of 
course, as befits our modern knowledge. 
But if there is truth in the cycle theory, 
then original Christianity today has a 
new pertinency. The wheel of time has 
come full circle. And the only chance 
of Christianity in times like these is to 
be really and insistently Christian. 

The most practical emphasis for the 
Christian church today is not upon the 
experience of the faithful, or upon his- 
torical values, but upon the rediscovery 
and reassertion of Jesus. 


II 


The religiosity of the successful of this 
country is the matter here under dis- 
cussion. In the absence of definite facts 
on the subject, there are many a priori 
reasons for suspecting a problem of great 
importance for the church. Perhaps the 
point of view of the sociologist who sees 
the churches via the community will 
come nearer to the facts of the case than 
the thought of the ecclesiastic. 

The churches do not, from any angle 
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taken, bulk large in the social order. If 
the successful of today in this country 
are in the churches, there is little reason 
why they should be. It is possible that 
they are, but highly probable that they 
are not. There is no large reason why 
the churches should appeal to and attract 
or hold people of affairs. The relation- 
ship is certainly not essential to success 
or failure for anyone. By a very liberal 
estimate, half of the people might be 
reckoned adherents. The proportion of 
effectives is probably not more than a 
quarter of the population of the average 
community. If seating capacity be an 
index, less than half of the population 
could be accommodated. The average 
church building is scarcely more valuable 
than the best private house. The average 
budget would not be many times that of 
a single family in moderate circum- 
stances. The churches do not begin to 
compare with the schools from any of 
these points of view. The church as an 
institution is by no means outstanding. 
There can be no gainsaying these general 
facts. 

In function, the Protestant churches, 
at least, have allowed the progressive 
secularization—and largely commercial- 
ization—of many large and important ac- 
tivities which previously made the church 
a power in the social order and for the 
effectual amelioration of life. Effective 
control of large areas of life has been 
relinquished. Whether the results of this 
defection have been good or bad is not 
here necessarily in question; the fact is 
that the church as such is no longer in 
the business. Protestantism avowedly 
works by indirection. Its hands off pol- 
icy has given rein to license as well as a 
new liberty. 

The net result is that in practically 
ninety per cent of its life and work today, 
the Protestant church must rely for its 
social significance upon its informing 
spirit, its spiritual power, and hence upon 


the content and form of its message. 
The very ambiguous state of that vital 
essential of its existence, its worship and 
instruction, completes the tale of reasons 
for its problems of social power. 

The church is apparently very ineffect- 
ual in the social order. When the stu- 
dent of communities rates them as to 
“general living conditions,” he finds that 
some cities, to speak of these only, rank 
twice as well as others. The measure- 
ment is based on statistical indexes of 
livelihood, vital conditions, the prevalence 
of family and home life, child welfare, 
church membership, educational provi- 
sion, and efficiency of civic administra- 
tion. All told, some twenty items are 
generally taken for which there is offi- 
cial data, definite and comparable for 
various communities. There is, as a re- 
sult, little indication that because a place 
is churchy it will present good general 
living conditions as judged by these com- 
prehensive tests. In fact, very often the 
places with the largest proportion of 
church members are the lowest grade, 
and vice versa. The proportion of church 
members is no guarantee that the com- 
munity will represent even average 
American community and civic condi- 
tions. 

If this is at all a significant index of 
the real situation in which the church is, 
there is thus revealed a danger far more 
insidious in the relations of the church 
and society than would be the case even 
where there was an establishment. The 
irony of fate is in this. As modernism 
has progressed, the church has become 
more and more, shall we say epiphytic, 
some might say saprophytic, or even 
parasitic, upon the prevailing order. And 
it is evident, from what has just been 
indicated, that it does not consort with 
even the best in the social order as is. 
The community is often really “better” 
than its churches. 

For whatever its faults, the modern 
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community, in this country at least, rep- 
resents definite ideals and standards for 
human welfare, and very frequently the 
progressive and well ordered achievement 
of such. Community spirit and civic 
ideals really represent the religion of an 
American community. And it is not far 
from being substantially the ideal and 
program of Jesus for the common life 
of men as he went about in his day. Until 
the religion of Jesus, his social gospel— 
for that is nine-tenths of his religion— 
can be effectually hooked up with the 
communal spirit at work in our com- 
munities, neither the church nor the com- 
munity will be what they ought to be, 
and the “successful” will be found out- 
side the pale of the church. 


III 


The student of communities and of 
their effective organization and devel- 
opment has sometimes been loath to apply 
to the churches the same methods of 
measurement as to the schools, the li- 
brary, and other institutions, agencies, or 
phases of community life. Often there 
has been the feeling that perhaps here, 
more than for other institutions or areas 
of life, there might be intangibles of 
power, and workings by subtle indirec- 
tion. But consideration of the matter 
leads to the thought that this courtesy to 
the church has perhaps been too long con- 
tinued. It is the relic of a good tradi- 
tion now somewhat worn threadbare. 
What can be said for the church can 
likewise be said for the school. There 
are less measurable aspects of its life 
also; it too, perhaps, gives not the spirit 
by measure only. The home, too, and 
the library might well present the same 
claims to a generous consideration. The 
church then must “measure up.” 

Evidently, if the successful of our 
communities are in the churches, they are 
not carrying over into that phase of their 
life the same standards of economy and 
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efficiency as they approve and apply in 
business, or in civic enterprises like 
schools or hospitals. When churches are 
measured as to buildings, finance, per- 
sonnel, and activities, they cannot at all 
commonly be said to be successful or 
powerful in their presumptive task of 
making the community conform to the 
ideals of Jesus, or even our present tra- 
dition of these. And totally apart from 
what their specific mission as institutions 
may be, they do not generally conform 
to elementary and obvious administrative 
or business like standards. 

The churches then, generally, are not 
successful or powerful, and are not ex- 
pressive of the soul of the successful and 
powerful of our communities. 

When the student of communities to- 
day measures them and their institutions, 
he is compelled to apply measures and 
standards to the churches which give the 
organized religion of the community a 
lower score than any other cardinal as- 
pect of its life. They rarely meet better 
than forty percent of obviously necessary 
standards, while the schools run around 
seventy-five percent. 


IV 


Suburbs are always particularly sug- 
gestive as to the state of society. Cities 
may best be studied in their suburbs. At 
least, one understands much better why 
the masses are when one sees how the 
classes are. While not so banal as the 
Versailles, the Potsdams, and the like of 
the older order, they are, nevertheless, 
a graphic exhibit of the social state. 

The modern city of these metropolitan 
days is strongly suburbanized. Amer- 
ican suburbs are almost half as populous 
as the great central cities. This alone 
might indicate the generally democratic 
character of our suburbanism, so far. 
Characteristically industrial suburbs are 
about as populous as the residential. But 
industry emerges and separates itself 
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from the city for essentially the same 
reasons as does residence. The very per- 
sistency of civic individuality of suburbs 
is an evident disclaim of responsibility 
for the greater community. There is 
something essentially “Pharisaic” about 
suburbs! Perhaps for that reason the 
original social gospel of Jesus should be 
the more noticeable in them. 

But suburban Protestant churches 
present little that is significantly hopeful. 
They represent the two extremes which 
make up the population of the typical 
residential suburb—the service classes 
and the served. The leading churches 
of the suburbs are what Douglass has 
called “elaborate.” They keep to the tra- 
ditional range of activities—worship 
(preaching and music) and instruction 
(religious education) ; women’s societies 
and young people’s work; a round of so- 
cial events; and various benevolences, 
home and foreign. They are able to do 
these things extensively and complexly— 
having money, as well as leisure and in- 
telligence. Their people apparently want 
a church, and “want it right.” But it 
cannot be said that there are many evi- 
dences of religious or social idealism 
embodied in these elaborated churches. 
Relative to the wealth and ability of their 
communities, they rank less than do the 
churches of the city or the town. Sub- 
urban churches are certainly not among 
the ten per cent which show definite so- 
cial adaptation, for they cannot be said 
to embody the genius of the suburb— 
the soul of the successful and the power- 
ful of our communities. 

Brieflly, the churches are “not getting 
anywhere” with the successful and the 
powerful. 


V 


Doubtless the true function of organ- 
ized religion, of the church, is spiritual. 
The Christian church exists presumably 
for the purpose of evidencing regard for 
Jesus and his outlook on and program for 
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life. The social gospel is adequate to 
the correction of the evils and a challenge 
to the best achievements of the modern 
community. It is fully adequate as a 
religion for the modern man. 

It was a power in its origins. It com- 
pelled the world to “take it on” in the 
centuries that followed. It achieved 
regnancy. It made a Christendom. 
Something much more approximating the 
idea of Jesus can well be imagined. But 
at any rate, it embodied and realized a 
portion of his “kingdom of heaven”— 
doubtless less of “heaven” than of “king- 
dom.” But one aspect of his idea is, it 
would seem, as cardinal as the other. The 
new social order of the gospel of Jesus 
is an order, albeit a more social order. 
The note of leadership, direction, power, 
is essential in it. Quite as much as in 
the thoroughly organized and directed 
Russian revolutionary system of today, 
or as in the Jesuits, or, in fact, in any 
of the well conceived schemes for modi- 
fying the social order in any time or 
place, those who find realization and com- 
munion with their “God” in the use of 
power are appealed to. 

The appeal to persons “who like to 
do things” is most worth while. The 
supremely good sense of the gospel of 
Jesus would win through with just this 
class who are the makers of any society. 
It was originally a message to laymen, 
to “men on the street,” in the best sense 
of that term. It is the write-ups of men 
like that which have come down to us. 
There is abundant evidence that Jesus 
won over not only the masses but out- 
standing representatives of the classes. 
The chief obstacle and the final estoppel 
of his career came from substantially the 
same source as does the limitation of the 
church today. 

There is a religion of the successful, 
and it might well be the religion of Jesus, 
in enough cases to forward the best and 
highest interests of any modern commu- 
nity in a quite unbelievable way. 
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ALTER BAGEHOT once de- 

clared that the, greatest pain of 
the race is the pain of a new idea. A 
strong argument might be made for the 
assertion that the greatest pain of the 
race is the passing of an old idea. A 
case in point is the idea of authority in 
religion. Although the Reformation is 
said to signalize the break with the 
Roman Catholic conception of authority 
which marks the transition from a medi- 
eval to a modern mode of thinking in 
religion, it has required four hundred 
years for the implications of that break 
to work themselves out into relatively 
clear issues for the masses of men. 

Movements of thought resemble the 
creeping of the glacier rather than the 
rush of the avalanche. This is particu- 
larly true of changes in religious thought. 
So slow and painful has been the evolu- 
tion of the modern notion of authority 
that the present day conflict between 
fundamentalists and modernists is noth- 
ing more than this problem come into 
clear focus. “The fundamentalist move- 
ment can perhaps be best understood as 
the persistence in Protestantism of the 
religious presuppositions which were 
shared by both Catholicism and Protest- 
antism four hundred years ago.”' One 
presupposition which is the bone of con- 
tention between fundamentalists and 
modernists concerns the nature of au- 
thority in religion. 

Science since the days of Galileo has 
become accustomed to relatively rapid 
changes in fundamental conceptions and 
subject matter. A scientist who attended 
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the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in 1924 declared 
that there was scarcely one of the many 
subjects discussed in the papers presented 
at that meeting which men knew anything 
at all about fifty years ago. Professor 
R. A. Millikan says, “The day has gone 
by when any physicist thinks that he 
understands the foundations of the phy- 
sical universe as we thought we under- 
stood them in the nineteenth century. . . 
The childish mechanical conceptions of 
the nineteenth century are now gro- 
tesquely inadequate.”* While it is char- 
acteristic of the human mind even in sci- 
ence to cling to old views in the face of 
broader knowledge, such prejudices are 
far stronger and more tenacious among 
religionists than among scientists. Sci- 
ence has accommodated itself more suc- 
cessfully to the problems of a changing 
world than has religion. It has accepted 
the universe as one of Heracleitan flux 
rather than of Eleatic being. 

The persistence of medieval modes of 
thinking in contemporary religious life is 
seen best by tracing the history of the 
conception of authority. The Roman 
Catholic Church holds that it possesses 
an authoritative deposit of truth, divinely 
revealed, in its total accumulation of tra- 
dition. Moreover, not only the truth, 
but the sole and absolute right to inter- 
pret this truth, has been divinely com- 
mitted to the church. Ultimately, the 
authority of the church goes back to God, 
but as the spokesman for God on earth 
it is the one organ through which his 
authority is declared. 


2. Evolution in Science and Religion, pp. 27-28. 
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This view of the church as the authori- 
tative spokesman for God took form in 
the second and third centuries of the 
Christian era and remains substantially 
unmodified today. Truth is divinely re- 
vealed and authority is divinely entrusted 
to an official group. Both truth and au- 
thority remain unchanged and unchange- 
able, external and infallible, throughout 
all time. The role of the good Christian 
is one of unprotesting and unquestioning 
submission to the authority of the 
church. Security is logically guaranteed 
to the believer, because, “We may rest 
assured that an all-wise Providence who 
commands His Church to speak in His 
name will so guide her in the path of 
truth that she shall never lead into error 
those that follow her teaching.’* 

The Reformation marked an actual 
break with the authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but involved no essen- 
tial change in the principle of authority. 
The divine authority of the church was 
rejected, but in its place was soon sub- 
stituted the authority of the Bible as the 
original and infallible revelation of God. 
3elievers seeking the way of salvation 
would find unerring guidance in the Holy 
Scriptures. They were infallible and 
self-interpreting. Protestant creeds for- 
mulated to guide and express basic beliefs 
for Christians rest upon this somewhat 
mechanical and inelastic conception of the 
Bible. 

The appeal to the authority of the 
Scriptures as infallible in matters ethical 
and religious is identical in principle witn 
the appeal of the Roman Catholic to an 
infallible church. Both are medieval 
modes of thinking. The locus of author- 
ity is in both instances external to the 
believer; both are regarded, theoretically 
at least, as infallible, final, and unchang- 
ing ; and the appropriate attitudes for the 
believer are in both cases those of accept- 
ance, submission, and obedience. The one 
point of gain was the fact that the con- 
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trol of the Catholic Church was broken 
and the way was opened for diverse 
interpretations of the Bible. Out of the 
resulting conflict of interpretations there 
has slowly emerged a new conception of 
authority. 

“The first real break with the medieval 
principle of religious authority,” declares 
A. C. McGiffert, “came with rational- 
ism.”* The rationalists insisted that all 
authority must be rationally tested. Its 
ipse dixit alone was not sufficient. The 
deists carried the break a step further 
when they rejected all supernatural truth 
and held that the human race, alone and 
unaided by revelation, could discover the 
truth necessary for religious living. Both 
rationalists and deists, however, believed 
that the principles of religion and moral- 
ity are absolute and infallible principles 
beyond which there is no appeal. While 
rejecting the church, Bible, and super- 
natural revelation as sources of authority, 
they adhered to the notion of a final and 
infallible system of truth, testable or dis- 
coverable by the reason, to which men 
must conform. The appeal was still 
largely to an external authority which, 
however, was guaranteed by reason 
rather than by the church or the Bible. 

Schleiermacher, more than any other 
one man, may be regarded as the source 
of our modern conception of authority. 
He has been described by Wobbermin 
as the Copernicus of theology. He shifted 
the ground of religious authority from 
without to within and made its seat the 
religious experience. In so doing, he 
definitely broke with the practice of ap- 
pealing to external authority and held that 
religion is self-evidencing and self-justi- 
fying ; it does not need anchorage or sup- 
port from without. The experience of 
Christians supplies the data from which 
theologies are to be formulated and by 
which the historic creeds are to be tested. 
The essence of religion is “the feeling of 
absolute dependence,” a feeling which can 
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be understood only in and through experi- 
ence. Thus for Schleiermacher theology 
becomes a descriptive and not merely a 
speculative science. 

While current thinking in theology has 
generally rejected his conception of re- 
ligion as stressing too exclusively its emo- 
tional and individualistic phases, his 
method has been increasingly adopted. 
This method is essentially empirical. The 
religious experience of Christian people 
supplies the grist for the theologian’s mill 
and is the source from which we secure 
our norms in Christian living. What the 
Christian should think and do have not 
been settled once for all by the traditions 
of the church, the creeds, or the Bible; 
these are simply the records of religious 
experience enjoyed in other days; they 
are illuminative but not authoritative. The 
heart of religion is the experience of de- 
pendence on God and, therefore, present 
Christian experience is the court of last 
appeal. The divineness of the traditional 
elements in Christianity is to be tested by 
their immediate appeal to the religious 
consciousness of Christians. Schleier- 
macher inaugurated the appeal to Chris- 
tian experience as the source of authority 
in religion. 

His interpretation of the nature of re- 
ligious authority is the germ from which 
have grown the several conceptions that 
obtain today. The idea of an infallible 
authority, external, legal, and absolute, 
has been slowly abandoned by rigorous 
and critical thinkers. Not only has no 
such authority appeared in the stream of 
history, but in the nature of the case no 
such authority is possible. “Authority,” 
writes A. C. McGiffert, “has everywhere 
ceased to be, as it once was, absolute, in- 
fallible, despotic and legal, and has be- 
come relative, provisional and infallible.”® 
Christian experience is subject to flux 
and change, to deterioration and develop- 
ment. The viewpoint of relativity has 
been extended to religion and has proved 
as transforming there as in other realms. 


5. Ibid, p. 297. 
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Other factors than the thinking of 
Schleiermacher have assisted in bringing 
about this change. The transfer of au- 
thority from persons and dogmas to the 
experimental method in science, a trans- 
fer which was initiated by Galileo, was a 
revolutionary event in human thinking 
and more than any other one event marks 
the beginning of the modern world. The 
appeal to observation and experiment has, 
in science, superseded the appeal to the 
dicta of infallible, external authority. The 
rise and spread of democracy, with its 
emphasis upon individual worth and ini- 
tiative and upon government by the con- 
sent and under the control of the gov- 
erned, has accustomed men to reliance 
upon their own deliberations and de- 
cisions rather than upon the dictations 
of unquestioned authority. 

The development of the conception of 
evolution in the nineteenth century had 
a disintegrating effect upon traditional 
notions of authority. The application of 
this conception to theological thought has 
served to undermine the old dogmatism 
once shared by all sects and to convince 
many persons of the tentative character 
of our religious thinking. Applied sci- 
ence has brought the ends of the earth 
together through devices of rapid transit 
and communication. The consequent in- 
crease in the number, range, and rapidity 
of human contacts has resulted in a com- 
parison and criticism of all traditional ele- 
ments in our own culture, and has devel- 
oped a disposition to test all elements 
in our culture and other cultures by 
their power to make for controlled and 
enriched living. Historical and _ biblical 
criticism have revealed the historical and 
scientific errors of the Bible and shown 
the progressive character of the religious 
experience which it records. Holy Scrip- 
ture has, as a result, ceased to be a final 
and infallible guide to faith and conduct 
in our modern world. 

The present situation is one of much 
conflict of opinion and confusion of 
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thought about the nature of authority in 
matters ethical and religious. What au- 
thority is accepted by most persons de- 
pends upon their basic group loyalty in 
religious matters. Roman Catholics still 
accept the authority of their church as 
final, infallible, and binding upon them. 
Fundamentalists hold to the older ortho- 
dox view and look to an inerrant and 
infallible Bible as the source, guarantee, 
and support of their faith. Ritschlians 
insist upon a rigorous application of the 
scientific method to nature and of biblical 
criticism to the Scriptures. But they ap- 
peal to the inner life of Jesus and its 
“self-evidencing divinity” as the ground 
and source of religious authority. Final 
authority is to be sought in the religious 
experience which Jesus begets in those 
who have come to know his inner life 
and been transformed by it. Authority 
is no longer Bibliocentric but has become 
Christocentric. 

There are those, unsettled by the dis- 
integration of the traditional conception 
of a permanent, final, and infallible au- 
thority to which they could appeal, who 
seem to have arrived at a private eclecti- 
cism in religion. The only course open, 
so they think, after the surrender of the 
old authority, is for the individual seeker 
after religious satisfaction to pick and 
choose, here and there, from the religions 
available, those elements which meet most 
fully his religious needs. The numerous 
religious cults of today reflect and em- 
body this eclectic trend. A contemporary 
Paul reading the announcements of Sun- 
day services in a metropolitan daily would 
pronounce us, like the ancient Athenians, 
“very religious,” if not “very supersti- 
tious.” Dissatisfaction with the old and 
the quest after something better may be 
expected to yield numerous strange and 
bizarre experiments in religious cults. 

This strain and confusion in contem- 
porary religion have proved unsettling to 
many and robbed them of that sense of 
security which religion has been accus- 
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tomed to afford. If beliefs and doctrines, 
once well founded and accepted by all, 
give place to new, is there anything cer- 
tain and credible? And so the present 
diversity of view and conflict of authori- 
ties is regarded pessimistically by some 
and leads them to abandon religion alto- 
gether, while it drives others to hug 
tightly the older views and dogmas as the 
only hope of safety and deliverance in 
such troubled waters. 

What is to be the way out of our pres- 
ent uncertainty, strain, and confusion? 
For one thing we must accept the fact 
of change in the field of religion as an 
opportunity for growth and improvement 
rather than resist it in toto as a symptom 
of degeneration. A superficial glance at 
the history of religion provides ample evi- 
dence that the most sacred finalities and 
venerated ultimates are subject to modi- 
fication. Old beliefs and cosmic philoso- 
phies wane that more redemptive beliefs 
and more ample philosophies may take 
their place. Sacred institutions decay 
when they refuse to adjust themselves 
to a changing milieu. Religions live, in 
part at least, more by their capacity to 
adjust themselves to change than by their 
fixity and rigidity. They are alive in pro- 
portion as they possess that primary fea- 
ture of all life, adaptability. 

It follows that we must seek to direct 
change fruitfully. This can be done with 
a maximum of gain and a minimum of 
loss by the use of the scientific method in 
religion. Science was at one time under 
the domination of authoritative dogmas 
as unyielding and final as any that ever 
obtained in religion. Aristotle was once 
regarded as infallible in science as the 
pope speaking ex cathedra is believed to 
be by the Roman Church today. The net 
result was the inhibition of all progress 
in science. 

The transfer of authority from a 
dogma or a person to a method was the 
event which ushered in modern science. 
That method is best described as experi- 
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mental. It seeks to test all knowledge 
and all opinion by careful experiments. 
What is true is not what is ancient, or 
what is accepted, or what has prestige, 
but what is verifiable. It examines facts 
and doctrines critically and when neces- 
sary revises these so that they are in ac- 
cord with verifiable experience. Tested 
knowledge has taken the place of hear- 
say knowledge and conventional belief. 
The application of the scientific method 
to the materials of religion will deliver 
us from the fatal fixity of moribund doc- 
trines and from the costly results of un- 
directed, blundering change. It should 
increasingly enable us to direct change 
toward the growth of Christian person- 
ality and the enrichment of the world 
community. 

The transfer of authority from dog- 
mas to a method has already begun in 
religion and in large part accounts for 
the present conflicts and disputes. Our 
hankering after some absolute security, 
some stable anchorage, some changeless 
norms of life is a habit and attitude of 
mind begotten by our centuries of faith 
in an external authority. To commit our 
lives and spiritual destinies to a method 
which seeks to “prove all things” and 
promises only to “hold fast that which 
is good” involves a wrench in our re- 
ligious attitudes and our personal organ- 
ization that is painful and disorganizing. 
It is easier and more natural for some 
persons to hold fast that which they have 
received and been taught is true. The 
crutch of an authoritative dogma or belief 
relieves them of the trouble of thinking. 
Others, perceiving the futility of clinging 
to the officially sanctioned doctrines of 
the past, adopt more adequate beliefs but 
often tend to hold these as a new ortho- 
doxy and cherish them as intolerantly as 
reactionaries do the old orthodoxies. 
The temptation of liberalism is to set up 
a new orthodoxy. 

The acceptance of a method rather 
than dogma as the court of ultimate ap- 
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peal will mean certain gains. Morals and 
religion will be justified by their fruits 
primarily, rather than by their roots, and 
will therefore carry less superfluous 
cargo out of the past. We shall measure 
the worth of religious institutions and 
persons, doctrines and practices, not so 
much by the credentials which they bring 
with them as by their consequences for 
present and future living. Tested values 
will occupy the same place in religion and 
morals that tested knowledge does in sci- 
ence. Moreover, religionists will be con- 
cerned to discover new values and more 
adequate ideals as well as to conserve old 
ones. Professor R. A. Millikan, writing 
of the many new finds in physics, de- 
clares that “the stream of discovery as 
yet shows no signs of abatement.’””* 

Surely man has not exhausted his 
moral and religious experience. The 
spiritual discoveries of the future may be 
more significant than those of the past. 
A dynamic universe demands an experi- 
mental attitude and procedure in religion ; 
it bids us search for new values and ac- 
quire more nourishing convictions. “The 
worship of God is not a rule of safety— 
it is an adventure of the spirit, a flight 
after the unattainable. The death of re- 
ligion comes with the repression of the 
high hope of adventure.” 

Furthermore, changes in views and be- 
liefs can be made with a minimum of 
friction and conflict with the adoption of 
the experimental method. Our views 
about persons, books, institutions, and 
dogmas that have become sacred to us 
will still be held tentatively. Our out- 
look upon ultimate reality will be a pro- 
visional one. We shall recognize that 
there is no one set of beliefs or of ab- 
stractions which is adequate for the com- 
prehension of life, and instead of resist- 
ing a change of views we shall welcome 
whatever extends our vision or increases 
our appreciation of life. We shall be 


6. ~ Evolution in Science and Religion, p. 28. 
zt. . N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern 
World, p. 276. 
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willing to reexamine and revalue our re- 
ligion through social experiment and crit- 
ical discussion. 

Losses as well as gains may accompany 
this transfer of authority to a method. 
The shift in viewpoint is so radical that 
many will adhere unyieldingly to some 
traditional authority. We may expect a 
persistence of the reliance upon tradi- 
tional authority in the future. More seri- 
ous than this, perhaps, will be the tend- 
ency of some to ignore or underestimate 
the traditional values in religion. Con- 
tinuity with the past cannot be abruptly 
broken without decided loss. The thor- 
ough going application of the scientific 
method will lead to a valid testing and 
appreciation of the values that the past 
affords. The passing or absence of an ul- 
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ANY OF US can remember when 

the usual appeal of religion was 

for preparation for the world to come. 
The salvation offered was security for 
the soul, especially after death. The 
good life received emphasis as a life of 
well doing, lived in grateful appreciation 
for a salvation that was freely given. 
Any defection from the path of right, 
while serious enough, was completely 
erased by the atonement. The important 
end for man was to be sure that full ap- 
propriation of the divine resources be 
made looking to eternal (meaning fu- 
ture) life. “Don’t you want to go to 
heaven when you die?” was the appeal 
of a professional evangelist whom the 
writer had as helper in the early 1900's. 
Of such vast moment was this task of 
getting ready to die, that life here was 
spoken of as a probation. This brief 
space of earthly life was as nothing in 
comparison with an eternity of existence 
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timate belief will prove disorganizing to 
some persons, with the result that they 
may entirely abandon a religion which no 
longer gives them a sense of absolute 
security. 

Not the least danger is that the scien- 
tific method will be narrowly conceived 
and applied. Its technique in the social 
and religious realm will be different from 
that employed in the natural sciences. The 
materials to be investigated are more 
complex and incalculable; they involve 
the deep inwardness of life and are more 
elusive. The techniques necessary here 
will require a development and refine- 
ment which they have not yet attained. 
Concentration upon their improvement is 
now the central task of those who have 
the interest of vital religion at heart. 
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to follow. What, then, could any suf- 
fering, and inconvenience due to social or 
economic hardship, amount to in com- 
parison with a blessedress that would 
never end? The martyr, slave, invalid, 
pauper, outcast, might well endure the 
worst here provided, only he be sure of 
a blessed hereafter. Why expend great 
pains to improve earthly life which at 
best is but for a fleeting moment? 

The change that has come is too ob- 
vious to be missed by even the casual 
observer. Through the shifting of the 
emphasis, not the future but the present 
now occupies the mind of the Christian. 
Salvation is not getting ready to die, 
but learning to live. Salvation is a 
process beginning in time to go on in 
eternity, a vital process so radical and 
complete that it involves the transforma- 
tion of the entire person, and is to be 
achieved by the use of forces, truths, and 
methods not heretofore to be considered 
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in connection with religious growth. The 
Christian life, now seen as the life abun- 
dant, presents itself as a goal upon which 
to center life’s efforts. Adverse condi- 
tions once thought of as merely to be en- 
dured with resignation are now attacked 
with courage. Character, not a gift but 
an attainment, is won through struggle. 

How inevitably, with this change m 
fundamental concepts, follows a change 
in conduct. It has often been remarked 
that people absorbed in thoughts of an- 
other world de not do their best in this 
one. Why, indeed, agonize over hunger, 
cold, disease, poverty, ostracism, perse- 
cution, which at the worst can last but 
a moment, after which all is eternal hap- 
piness? But if character, made up of 
habits acquired here, carries over into 
the next life; if struggle for growth, for 
right, for health, for welfare of others, 
enters into character growing, why not 
leave the hereafter, about which we know 
so little, to take care of itself while we 
achieve all we can of righteousness in the 
here and now. 

So long as the other worldly ideal held 
sway over men’s minds it is true that 
science made little progress. Who cared 
for facts about nature? It was not un- 
likely, anyway, that the earth was essen- 
tially corrupt and the source of all evil. 
Better attend to the soul. But as men 
broke away from the ideal that postponed 
all good until after death, they learned 
to master nature. They learned its se- 
crets. When baffled at one point they 
learned to bide their time. Even now 
we expect to de the impossible—we ex- 
pect that we shall all fly; that we shall 
visit the other planets; that we shall 
break up the atom! Just now science is 
king, and holds the field. We put a naive 
faith in its possibilities, for humanity al- 
ways overworks a new idea; we play too 
hard with a new toy. With all these re- 
sources to be expended on the growth of 
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a soul here, why worry over the here- 
after? 

This conclusion seemed simple and 
logical. When we saw salvation as 
something not merely formal but vital, 
not static but dynamic, not an act but a 
process in time, we forthwith consciously 
or unconsciously set to work to assist 
that process and had little time or 
strength left for gazing up into the 
heavens. 

We began to revise our message and 
rebuild our program. The Christian 
ideal of the Kingdom of God, the joy of 
service, the divineness of the life hid 
with Christ in God, the abundant life, 
are typical phases of the Christian mes- 
sage today. The great motives grow out 
of fellowship with God in the work of 
the Kingdom. Not that the hereafter is 
forgotten, but the line between time and 
eternity is obliterated. Even the hymns 
that picture a sensuous heaven are 
avoided, and in their place hymns of 
adoration and of longing for the higher 
fellowship in love and service are fa- 
vored. 

Others than active church members 
have caught the vision of an enriched 
human life. Scientific methods supplant 
the trial and error method in the cultiva- 
tion of the Christian life. Persons and 
groups quite out of touch with organized 
religion set out on a crusade for a bet- 
ter humanity. Social agencies, health 
movements, educational groups fill the 
field until every known flaw in the in- 
dividual or his social relations has its 
particular remedy represented by the ef- 
forts of the devotees of some reform so- 
ciety. The passion for healing the race 
of its frailties and sicknesses seems to 
have supplanted, in some circles, the pas- 
sion for supernatural or other worldly 
religion, and to have entirely filled the 
lives of many altruistic persons, both 
within and without the church. Some of 
the leaders of these good works are ag- 
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gressively agnostic. It would be inter- 
esting to study the contributions to good 
social living and to human freedom by 
the enemies of orthodox religion, and to 
study the thinkers of today who claim to 
have no interest in another world, but 
whose zeal for improving this one puts 
to shame religious leaders. 

With this concentration upon the pres- 
ent has come also a great increase in 
the creature comforts for the average 
man and a rise in the standard of living. 
The conviction that wealth tends to full- 
ness of life by removing the handicaps 
under which men live is scarcely chal- 
lenged. The vast physical improvement 
in the lives of common men through the 
application of science to industry, agri- 
culture, and distribution has taken away 
the appeal of a heaven of comforts, and 
the larger justice meted out to men weak- 
ens the argument for a heaven where 
wrongs will all be righted. Sickness, 
epidemics, ignorance, poverty, and op- 
pression, which were once the objects of 
religious concern, are now more success- 
fully dealt with by methods that acknowl- 
edge no debt to religion. When sick, a 
physician is called, or a specialist in phys- 
ical training. Surgery is more effective 
than anointing with oil. Sanitation and 
isolation fight epidemics more effectively 
than days set apart for penitence and 
prayer. Spraying is better for the or- 
chardist than praying. Broken families 
are rehabilitated by the careful applica- 
tion of methods that claim to be scien- 
tific. Many of the leaders in these move- 
ments for humanity redeemed from 
hardships and from ignorance pay little 
deference to religion. 

There is so much of “kick” in life for 
a modern man, so much of thrill and 
ecstasy, that the conventional imagery 
of golden streets is dull in comparison. 
Many men would prefer a broad con- 
crete motor highway leading through 
gorge and over mountain trail beside great 


rivers, through pleasant fields, to any 
such pictures of the future. “I am far 
more interested in bio-chemistry than in 
what becomes of me after death,” says 
one of the world’s leading scientists, thus 
baldly stating in words what many men 
are saying by their deeds. Wearing 
wings is of small concern to men in- 
terested in Lindbergh’s flights! 

But, as though it were not enough to 
have the outside world, the world of the 
physical, brought under control without 
reference to religion, now comes the 
new psychology with its train of profes- 
sionals seeking to apply it to all manner 
of ailments of the mind. Conditions 
which have been the special field of re- 
ligion are attacked with superb con- 
fidence. The psychoanalyst, the psychi- 
atrist, the mental hygienist, the child 
guidance specialist, the psychologist, are 
tackling cases of mental and moral aber- 
ration which religion has ignored or 
failed to help. Religion is left out of all 
consideration by these workers, who seek 
within the mind itself the means of heal- 
ing. To them the mores are the true 
source of morals, and cause and effect 
are as potent in the realm of the soul as 
in the realm of the physical. 

The situation in brief, then, is this. 
The church no longer gives the hereafter 
its chief attention, for a change in its 
conception of salvation has caused at- 
tention to center on the development of 
Christian personality. At the same time, 
vast movements for the improvement of 
man, in many cases originating in the 
church, have grown up outside all church 
or religious control or direction. The 
use of scientific truths and methods, and 
the new application of science to the 
things of the spirit, raises the question 
in many persons as to whether or not 
science is the successor and supplanter 
of religion. At least it has become the 
rival of religion! In many communities 
the social, health, recreational and educa- 
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tional programs go forward without con- 
sulting or considering the church in any 
regard. 

Will the church recapture, absorb, spir- 
itualize, and control this drive for a fuller 
life? Or will religion and human im- 
provement each go its own way, the rift 
between them becoming more and more 
impassable? If the latter, then a new 
and narrower definition of religion and 
its function must be adopted by the mod- 
ern church. If the former, religion 
must be broadened in its inclusion and 
the work of developing human personal- 
ity must be brought consciously under 
the Christian program. There is a third 
alternative, namely, that religion go out 
of business and turn over its welfare 
functions to science, and admit that there 
is nothing else of consequence in re- 
ligion anyway. 

Each of these proposals has its advo- 
cates. Some assert that the church is 
steadily losing out by the process of evo- 
lution, and is doomed to extinction. 
Some maintain that religion has to do 
only with supernatural sanctions, and 
need not interest itself in welfare; while 
a third group say that every field of so- 
cial improvement is the concern of the 
church and religion, and that no phase 
of human development is possible that 
may not be considered essentially Chris- 
tian. 

What are the facts? In the United 
States, at least, organized religion nu- 
merically, and in some other respects, is 
not on the decline, but rather is enjoying 
a fairly satisfactory growth. There are 
some changes of emphasis in the message 
of the church, but such changes have 
been frequent in the church of the past. 
For example, the task of reconciling the 
races to each other, of abolishing war, of 
democratizing the church, seems to be 
bidding for the place in the mind of the 
church once occupied by foreign missions. 
The evangelistic zeal for converts is los- 
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ing out before the task of growing fully 
socialized Christians. Interest in the 
proper direction of the young is taking 
the place of zeal for large Sunday schools. 
The move for Christian unity has suc- 
ceeded to much of the passion for de- 
nominational success. 

But is there progress in the direction 
of spiritualizing this great undertaking 
of creating a new race which both the 
church and the world are engaged in 
promoting? A few signs point toward 
an affirmative reply. 

First, the shifting of emphasis from 
salvation as an event to salvation as a 
process of growing the abundant life in- 
dicates that whatever produces a fuller, 
richer existence for the individual is to 
be looked upon as in reality a spiritual 
factor. Already the advance guard of 
the clergy is found in meetings of social 
workers. Books on mental hygiene lie 
on the pastor’s study table. Psychology 
rivals theology in the minister’s reading. 
Wide awake pastors cooperate with fam- 
ily case workers. Organized and super- 
vised recreation is part of the program 
of a large proportion of churches. The 
educational department of most churches 
is today in process of reconstruction on 
a vastly different and more scientific 
basis than formerly. 

Second, this does not mean that the 
church is going over to the world and 
forgetting its spiritual function. For 
parallel with this reaching out after the 
wider program has gone the urge for a 
more effective service of worship as a 
means of deepening the sense of the eter- 
nal within the temporal. Pastors feel the 
leanness and utter inadequacy of their 
ritual and are studying the psychology of 
reverence and mystery and prayer. Books 
like William Adams Brown’s, The Life 
of Prayer in a World of Science; Vogt’s, 
Modern Worship; and Sperry’s, Reality 
in Worship, are the beginnings of what 
promises to be a rich literature upon the 
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subject. The ehurch is seeking a wor- 
ship program that will not offend the 
reverent scientific spirit, and religious 
education is trying to equip the new gen- 
eration with a mental and spiritual out- 
look to share in such a worship. 

Third, the church, by its teaching, is de- 
veloping piecemeal a new theology which 
seems to have its roots in the doctrine of 
divine immanence and in the new sense 
of order and beauty in the created world. 
At all events, the result of such teaching 
is to make a place in the Christian scheme 
of things for the vast ocean of humani- 
tarianism that surges through modern 
life. The sacredness of human life, the 
essential equality of all races, the “holy 
earth,” the sin of waste, the rights of 
the unborn, the superficiality of social 
classes, the unity of life, the friendliness 
of the world, the reverence for the past, 
the conservation of life—these are some 
of the messages of the present day min- 
ister who has the task of making God 
real to a generation that feels little need 
of God. The cup of cold water takes 
on a new significance when we think of 
salvation as the growing of a divine hu- 
man personality. 

The day may not yet have arrived for 
some modern Thomas Aquinas to bring 
together the thoughts of a thousand 
preachers who have been enlarging their 
idea of God and of the Christian way of 
life to take in all that science has told us 
about the universe, but the work of ad- 
justing Christian thinking to a world of 
science is going on. Remembering the 
other periods when Christian theology 
had to be rethought and relived, and after 
that rewritten to bring unity to the re- 
ligous lives of men, one can easily be- 
lieve that this development has already 
well begun and that the convergence of 
welfare work and Christian thinking and 
feeling into one great stream of Christian 
ministry is only a matter of time. It will 
help if theological faculties will include 
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in their curricula a more thoroughgoing 
study of the present social order, its 
origin, growth, and agencies of control, 
the newer studies of the normal and ab- 
normal mind, as applied through intelli- 
gence and character tests, studies in the 
progressive methods of teaching, and the 
mysteries and functions of the emotional 
life. The background of the preacher 
and pastor is as important as his tech- 
nical training, for background determines 
attitudes. And the future relationship 
between human improvement (social and 
individual) and religion (organized and 
personal) is primarily a matter of atti- 
tude. 

It will help if the builders of curricula 
for church schools and the writers of 
religious text books take the same or 
equal interest in the social life of today 
as they take in the social institutions of 
early Israel; know the work of modern 
medicine, both physical and mental, as 
they know the healing miracles of the 
Bible ; and understand the teaching meth- 
ods of the Dewey school as they know 
the sacrificial system of the Temple in 
Jerusalem. 

And, finally, it will help if we can have 
from the great interpreters of the 
Christian faith simple, vigorous restate- 
ments, in the light of the best modern 
scholarship, of the content of the religion 
of Jesus in such concrete terms that the 
average run of Sunday school teachers 
can comprehend and use. The instincts, 
or unreasoned and unconscious conclu- 
sions, of vast numbers of people are 
straight and wholesome on the matter 
dealt with above. They feel that what 
makes a better man may be included in 
the Christian system. - They do not ex- 
pect the church to direct or include in 
its program all of these means. They 
do expect the pastor, religious teacher, 
and church to welcome, encourage, and 
bless every agency or method which will 
help people, on the theory that “he that 
is not against us is for us.” 
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ELIGION is most truly religious 

when it is scientific. This is more 
apparent now than before, because we 
are in the age of the sciences. In every 
realm we refuse to take anything for 
granted. Old beliefs, theories, view- 
points, methods, are being put to strict 
laboratory tests. And thereby we are 
enlarging our world and finding richer, 
more abundant life. So we are testing 
all things today. We want the facts. 
We demand reasons for all suggested 
programs, policies, and conduct—in re- 
ligion, as in other areas of life. 

But some religous persons fear this 
age with its spirit. Just why, it may be 
difficult to say, unless it be that science 
threatens the destruction of the super- 
natural, or at least questions it, and there- 
fore, they feel, threatens the destruction 
of religion itself. For to such, religion 
is specifically man’s relationship with the 
supernatural, a sense of fellowship with 
and dependence upon the divine. Sci- 
ence seems to be pushing back the fron- 
tiers of the supernatural and rendering 
man independent of the divine. 

Religion, however, is not specifically 
this sense of relationship with the super- 
natural. It has to do with the affairs of 
this life and its interests. Its rites, prac- 
tices, beliefs, and institutions are no more 
of supernatural origin, or of divine reve- 
lation and creation, than are those of any 
other phase of human endeavor. Nor 
is the religious quality in man a thing 
per se. It is a “way of life.” It is the 
attitude, viewpoint, outlook, purpose, 
ideal, philosophy—whatever one would 
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call it—with which man approaches all 
his activities, and which he bears toward 
the whole world in which he lives. 

We shall not attempt to define religion, 
for its definitions are innumerable. But 
we do know what men seek through their 
religions. Always it is a search for 
“highest values,” or “deepest satisfac- 
tions,” or “harmonious adjustment to 
one’s experiences.” And this is simply to 
say, in briefest words, that in religion 
man seeks highest “human welfare” as 
he conceives it. By its inspirations he 
has struggled for the economic good as 
he prayed for “daily bread.” In its 
fervor he has taken up the sword, count- 
ing his own life as naught, if he might 
win for others political liberty. Upon its 
assurances he has patiently labored for 
the new social order of justice and good 
will; and he has visioned this as the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. The re- 
ligious man has generally been motivated 
by his desire to win the larger wellbeing 
of his group, which may include man- 
kind. 

Now religion, especially Christianity 
and Judaism (and of these two we speak 
more particularly in this paper), has 
usually depended upon supposed super- 
natural aid in its effort to secure this 
highest good. Its objectives and meth- 
ods have been determined by the con- 
ceived will, authority, or commission of 
the divine. Men have dared to say, 
“This is according to the will of God.” 
Evils have been declared punishments 
due to some offense against the Al- 
mighty. The good has been enjoyed be- 
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cause of his mercy, or it is possible to 
secure it by appeasing his wrath and 
winning that benign favor. 

When epidemic or plague swept a com- 
munity into the terror of death and 
lonely bereavement, our forefathers gath- 
ered within the sanctuary, there to plead 
with God in agonized prayer, not only 
that he would deign to withdraw his 
heavy hand from them but that he would 
be pleased to manifest to them wherein 
they had sinned and brought his just 
chastisements upon them. When the 
drought of summer ruined their promis- 
ing harvests, once more they met in that 
sacred place and in pitiable humility 
poured out their sins before him, be- 
seeching his forgiveness and his renewed 
blessings. When storm and flood wrought 
their havoc, they proclaimed fast days, 
punishing their carnal nature that they 
might find favor with him in whose 
hands, they felt, rested the good and evil 
fortune of all men. 

In the thirties and forties of the past 
century America experienced one of her 
severest financial panics. Through the 
opening of the West, the rapid growth 
of industries, the vast and sudden influx 
of immigration, farmers and laborers of 
the eastern states suffered tremendous 
losses and society at large a mighty up- 
heaval. In the midst of it came William 
Miller proclaiming the end of the world 
in 1843-4. Thousands gladly accepted 
his prophecy, for it was the most sat- 
isfying message then preached, the only 
gospel of relief for many. It brought a 
feeling of harmony, peace, adjustment. 
The only possible release from intoler- 
able circumstances was the destruction 
of this world by the will and hand of 
God. 

Today we would scarcely consider 
these experiences or conditions as “re- 
ligious,” save as religion might bring its 
consolations. At least the supernatural 
has largely disappeared. Medical science 
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has so far progressed in its field that we 
no longer think of religious cures, but of 
scientific preventive measures. We have 
discovered causes and have all but anni- 
hilated certain diseases. We no longer 
pray for rain or confess our sins when 
floods destroy farm and city. Science 
seeks to make man master of these forces 
of nature. He develops irrigation proj- 
ects and engineering enterprises. Today 
we are not inclined, as did Miller, to 
read “the divine plan of the ages” in our 
economic distress. Rather our experts 
make careful study of causes, provide 
remedies, and suggest measures by which 
such periodic losses may be averted. 

Yet in these present day scientific meth- 
ods are we any less religious than were 
our Puritan forefathers? Perhaps not 
less, but religious in a different way. 

So we have fairly well conquered our 
physical world. True, we still suffer 
from the onslaughts of earthquake and 
flood, cyclone and blizzard. Nature still 
rises in her fury to destroy the sublim- 
est works of man. Death yet steals with- 
in his home, robbing him of his dearest 
and fairest, and human aid stands im- 
potent to prevent. Yes, man does still 
suffer from the outbursts of hostile 
forces about him. But he no longer fears 
them. He is beginning to understand 
their methods and plan of attack. Every 
fresh experience of catastrophe and dis- 
aster is as a challenge flung in his face. 
These evils must not be. He will not 
submit to them as the will of God. He 
will not admit defeat. The spirit of 
man will be supreme and secure his own 
wellbeing. 

But if man is gaining the mastery in 
the natural realm, there is another in 
which he is not yet supreme. For man 
is the bruised and beaten victim of his 
own nature, unconquered and undisci- 
plined. It has often been said that with 
all the privileges and conveniences, with 
the enlargement and enrichment of hu- 
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man life, which have come through 
man’s genius in discovery and invention, 
he has made no appreciable moral ad- 
vance in thousands of years. He still 
suffers from social maladjustments. The 
greatest evils that beset and baffle him 
are those which come through the me- 
dium of human relationships. Of all 
those forces that fill the heart of man 
with dread and bring the keenest an- 
guish to the human race, the greatest are 
those that constitute “man’s inhumanity 
to man.” Conqueror of the planet, he 
remains the helpless victim of race ha- 
treds, national jealousies, class preju- 
dices, and group animosities. Master of 
his material universe, the things of the 
spirit are in danger of being mastered 
by it. 

War, that age long enemy of mankind, 
still challenges the hopes, the daring faith, 
the sacred prophecies of religion. Eco- 
nomic competition and greed turn poten- 
tial friends and co-laborers in the 
common good into enemies and social mis- 
anthropes. The alluring goal of achieve- 
ment and power, rich in their promises 
of increased leisure and liberty, set class 
against class and inevitably involve the 
innocent participants in the consequent 
disorder and disaster. Most tragic of all, 
perhaps, is the realization that the reck- 
less desire to enjoy the emancipating 
benefits of the age has given us the youth- 
ful criminal, broken homes, and purvey- 
ors of injustice. 

But this is the field considered today 
distinctively religious. Here lie those 
spiritual values the church has ever 
sought to secure and maintain. Here are 
found those supreme virtues by which 
man lives, the high objectives of his re- 
ligion, without which, whatever else it 
may possess, life seems empty and vain. 
Recognizing this, man is now trying to 
assert the brotherhood of all mankind. 
He gives the highest rewards to faithful- 
ness and heroic devotion. He seeks to 
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make “service” the watchword of all his 
duties. This, then, is the present field of 
religious effort, and these are the terms 
of religion’s vocabulary: loyalty, alle- 
giance, faithfulness, trust, brotherhood, 
love, service, generosity, devotion, for- 
giveness. 

But notwithstanding this, in the pres- 
ence of problems of the social order man 
feels most helpless and ill equipped. How 
shall he procure these spiritual benefits 
of his religion? He knows, in part, how 
to subdue lightning; he moves with in- 
telligent certainty when disease threatens ; 
he dreads no longer the change of sea- 
sons; with conscious power he reme- 
dies the havocs wrought by nature; with 
sure hand and ready mind he guides the 
giant mechanisms he himself has created. 
In these fields he exults: “Behold what 
wonders man hath wrought.” 

But in the keen competition of today’s 
commercialism how shall he observe the 
Golden Rule? What does it mean to love 
one’s neighbor as one’s self? How shall 
he be generous to the poor and yet not 
pauperize them? How shall one hold 
high loyalty to his nation and siill main- 
tain the common brotherhood? How 
shall nations be brought to live together 
in peace and harmony? What questions 
of society’s own responsibilities and ob- 
ligations are involved in the problem of 
criminal justice and punishment? To 
what extent may personal liberty and 
individual rights be recognized without 
conflict in the larger social order? How 
shall the parent give counsel and guidance 
to his children that he may develop within 
them the maximum of individual initia- 
tive and independence and yet create also 
the spirit of cooperation and mutual ob- 
ligations? Caught in the methods and 
customs of an economic system over 
which he has little or no control, how can 
he always be true to his convictions and 
his worthiest desires? What fellowship 
has the spirit of goodwill with aggressive 
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materialism? Bound by many loyalties— 
of family, business associates, political 
party, social fellowships, church affilia- 
tion—must he harmonize them all? How 
can he? 

These are some of the questions that 
face the sincerely religious man? He is 
committed to the advancement of the 
common good. But he knows the danger 
of a zeal unguided by knowledge. He 
may be actuated by the most benevolent 
motives, but his judgment bids him be 
cautious. He is not always certain that 
to follow the dictates of his emotions 
would be wisest and best. Yet as a re- 
ligious man he has been taught that he 
should in all things seek “to do the will 
of God.” Or perhaps he has read that 
in every perplexity he should ask him- 
self: “What would Jesus do?” for he 
should seek to “walk in his steps.” 

But at any one moment, in determin- 
ing one’s conduct, how shall one know 
what is the will of God? How is one to 
learn just what Jesus would do in any 
one given situation of the present day? 
We are far removed from his land, age 
and customs! And, still more funda- 
mental, should one do what Jesus would, 
even if he could know? In any one in- 
stance, how shall one know what makes 
for the highest welfare? And ever the 
church has given, and does give, the tra- 
ditional answer: “Pray without ceasing” ; 
“Search the Scriptures’; “God will 
reveal his will’; “Conscience will de- 
cide.” The same answer—to earnest, 
idealistic youth trained in the methods 
of the laboratory; to men who have 
toiled and achieved in the test and trial of 
this pragmatic world. This is not to dis- 
pute the values in that traditional answer, 
but is it enough? Scientific men ques- 
tioned the authority of the church—then 
that of the Bible—now they question the 
judgment, the inherent good sense, of 
conscience. 

It was the sacred law and conscience 
that nailed Jesus to the cross. It was 


Luther’s Bible and conscience that 
slaughtered thousands of German peas- 
ants. It was John Calvin’s God and 
conscience that burned Servetus at the 
stake. It was the will of Cromwell’s 
God and his conscience that slew multi- 
tudes of helpless folk in North Ireland. 
It was conscience, supported by the earn- 
est prayer of our Puritan forebears, that 
burned poor women at Salem. It has 
been passionate religious fervor, in the 
name of Jesus, that has fanned the flames 
of all the religious wars of Christendom. 
It was the conscience of the church that 
created hordes of paupers in the “blessed” 
service of almsgiving. What evils and 
what cruelties have been committed in 
the name of the holy will of God! 

Can man hope to free himself of these 
social ills save by methods similar to 
those by which he conquered in other 
fields? Can it be with any greater ease? 
What measure of devotion and personal 
sacrifice have gone into man’s achieve- 
ment in preventive medicine! With what 
unabated energy he has struggled to sub- 
due his physical environment! What 
endless toil that he might make real his 
dreams of labor saving for humanity! 
What treasure of human blood and finan- 
cial wealth has been spent that man 
might know the larger political and eco- 
nomic freedom! What tireless search 
in every field that science might yield her 
liberating truth! No price has been too 
great to pay for these. 

Will it be any less in the realm of so- 
cial relationships? Can religion reach its 
high objective of solving spiritual prob- 
lems of healing the wounds of age-old 
suspicion and distrust, of transforming 
destructive competition into helpful co- 
operation, of substituting prejudice by 
understanding, of allaying jealousy and 
fear by developing mutual trust and 
good will, of creating a love for 
justice and righteousness—except it bring 
to its task the same open mindedness, 
resolute determination to secure all the 
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facts, and unhesitating, but scientific, de- 
votion to its cause? 

Happily, religion is already beginning 
to adopt such a spirit and method. A 
cursory review and a few suggestions 
may be in place. 

Perhaps the most essential requirement 
is that religion should know itself. For 
any religious leader we might paraphrase 
the old adage: “He knows not England 
who only England knows.” Religious 
leaders are becoming conversant with the 
history of the world’s religions, and with 
the philosophy and psychology of religion 
in general. They are learning what men 
have sought through their religion and 
how religion has achieved its objectives. 

In “personal work” the scientific prac- 
tice of the case study method is being 
followed. It has been well said that in 
the religious education of the individual 
the beginning must be made with the 
grandparents. That is but to say that 
there must be a thorough knowledge of 
biological and social inheritance, as well 
as of present physical and cultural en- 
vironment. Psychology, psychiatry, so- 
ciology, and other social sciences are be- 
ing called into service here. 

In the larger enterprise of social well- 
being similar methods are beginning to 
prevail. Religion has no ready made so- 
lution for the problems of war, race 
prejudice, class conflicts, commercial ma- 
terialism, crime, sex, divorce, prohibition. 
Each question must be studied with the 
patience and exactness of all those sci- 
ences that may contribute in any particu- 
lar to its most satisfactory answer. How 
dependent, in these cases, is religion upon 
such sciences as eugenics, sociology, eco- 
nomics, history! May it be said, in this 
respect, that the most religious forces in 
the world today are organizations like 
the Rockefeller and Carnegie Founda- 
tions ? 

In its local work the church must know 
its constituency. What is the extent and 
peculiar characteristics of its population? 


What are its inherited customs, its occu- 
pations, its range of interests, its depen- 
dence upon other organizations and in- 
stitutions for social amelioration and ade- 
quate personal living? What forces ex- 
ert the most potent influence upon the 
entire life of the community for good 
or evil? Unless the church has made 
that intelligent survey and is equipped 
with that complete knowledge and the 
means of taking practical advantage of 
it, its immense activity may be but the 
profitless busyness of an ungoverned en- 
gine. 

Finally, in the effort to secure highest 
human welfare, the whole problem of 
ecclesiasticism is being faced. How can 
religion in America achieve its purpose 
when its forces are divided into the war- 
ring camps of Roman Catholics, Jews, 
and innumerable sects of Protestants? 
Must there not be a subjection of minor 
differences in the interest of cooperation 
for the larger common ideas? Can there 
be religious education which is not com- 
munity or social education? Perhaps it 
will be found that something analogous 
to the civic health bureau must be or- 
ganized in religion, that spiritual and so- 
cial hygiene may be put into our homes. 

It is recognized that there is a danger 
in the thesis of this paper. Cold, calcu- 
lating science must not stifle the spirit of 
generosity and goodwill. But scientific 
men need not be “cold,” though they 
must “calculate.” Charity must not be 
swallowed up in charts, investigations, 
and ledgers. The prime purpose of all 
religion must ever remain paramount— 
the larger wellbeing of mankind, individ- 
ual and social. But the scientific spirit 
will aid in securing that good with the 
greatest certainty, efficiency and perma- 
nency. It will save from such mistaken 
benevolence as easy indulgence and polit- 
ical pauperizing, and from false assur- 
ance of achievement and progress. Re- 
ligion is most truly religious in accom- 
plishment when it becomes scientific. 
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Bacsy, EnGLisH, The Psychology of Person- 
ality, An Analysis of Common Emotional 
Disorders. (Holt, 1928, 236 pages, $2.50.) 
Leaders in all phases of religious education 

are eagerly asking psychologists for informa- 
tion to be used in the elaboration of socially 
valuable behavior. There is considerable satis- 
faction for such a quest in Professor Bagby’s 
book. 

The sub-title indicates its contents. After a 
discussion of activity levels comes a resumé of 
Watson’s work at conditioning emotional reac- 
tions. Alongside these behavioristic experi- 
ments are placed the most reliable findings of 
psychoanalysis. The latter appear under a dis- 
cussion of the association technique and dream 
analysis. Through the use of cases, discrimi- 
natingly selected and admirably summarized, 
the author combines the results of both these 
lines of investigation to illustrate how the 
clinical psychologist diagnoses and reduces 
abnormalities in organismic behavior. The 
greatest good, perhaps, to be gained by the 
religious educator from this procedure is a 
knowledge of the assumed causes of emotional 
disorders, and of how to prevent them. For the 
competent reader the book is full of sugges- 
tions in this respect. 

Four or five typographical errors, and the 
omission of reference numbers from the biblio- 
graphical list detract needlessly from the make- 
up of this skilfully written book. 

It is almost unfortunate that a work so well 
adaptated for application in the practical task 
of producing good behavior should contain such 
confusing terms as _ repression, complex, in- 
feriority complex. While placing wholesome 
and much needed emphasis on stimuli as factors 
in the production of behavior patterns, the 
author, by the use of such words, unintention- 
ally leaves a suggestion that some demon or 
generalizing agency within the organism is the 
efficient cause of abnormal reactions, whereas 
they never occur unless adequate situations 
involving both organismic and environmental! 
factors are integrated. No scientist can, for 
instance, describe a general inferiority complex 
apart from specific situations. e day, per- 
haps, these remnants of metaphysical mysticism 
will disappear from the vocabulary of psy- 
chology. 

Such minor defects should not, however, de- 
tract greatly from a book, which, no doubt, will 
be widely read, and warmly welcomed, espe- 
cially by physicians, teachers, parents, religious 
leaders and everyone interested in the preven- 
tion, treatment, and control of abnormal be- 
havior.—David M. Trout. 
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BLANCHARD, Puytiis, The Child and Society. 
(Longmans, Green, 1928, 369 pages, $2.25.) 
Those who deal with children need to recog- 

nize and understand the importance of the 

groups which surround the growing: individual. 

Character and religious growth are conditioned, 

as we say, by the social situations which arise 

and the psychic atmosphere of these groups. 

Dr. Blanchard recognizes this fact in the open- 

ing chapter of her book by giving a detailed 

discussion of the emotional life of the child 
in the light of the recent theory of “condi- 
tioned reflexes.” She draws for her data on 
the laboratory experiments of Watson, the be- 
haviorist, to illustrate that “if at the same time 
an animal was presented, a loud sound was 
also made, the infant, instead of reaching for 
the animal, responded to the sound stimulus 
with typical fear reactions. After a few 
simultaneous presentations of the animal in 
conjunction with the sound, the animal alone 

me an effective stimulus for the produc- 
tion of the fear response.” This same phe- 
nomenon is shown to take place in relation to 
the emotions of anger and love. 

The way a conditioned response can be un- 
conditioned is well described. That is, a child 
who has a fear of animals, need not be bur- 
dened with the fear permanently. The author 
tends to agree with Watson that “reasoning 
with the child, explaining how the fear arose, 
or displaying fearlessness toward the feared 
object” are not as effective as the slower 
process of introducing the feared object from 
a distance while the child is eating something 
pleasant. Each succeeding day the object may 
be brought nearer and nearer, until it is beside 
the child at the table. Following the splendid 
discussion of the conditioned reflex, the author 
proceeds to discuss in a general way the in- 
fluence of the home, school, play, religion, 
reading, and the motion picture on children. 

Unfortunately, this part of the material tends 
to be formal in character, rather than dealing 
with the specific reactions on the personality 
of the child. The author might have made a 
unique contribution to child study by holding 
to a detailed discussion of the conditioned re- 
flex in the everyday implications of these sev- 
eral group situations. 

The author shows a remarkable knowledge 
of the most advanced research in psychology 
and child study. As a result, the reader is 
brought up to date in the field of child psy- 
chology. The book carries as subtitle “An In- 
troduction to the Social Psychology of the 
Child,” and yet, the importance of cultural at- 
mosphere, the wishes, or the imagination in 
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relation to defining the personality reactions of 
the child, are mot adequately considered. 
Family and other group situations are discussed 
in an abstract way, instead of as an “interact- 
ing social and psychic unit.” Although a large 
number of the foremost thinkers in the field 
are cited, one notes the absence of reference tu 
Thomas, Cooley, Faris, and Dewey. 

The book is a good summary of the present 
situation in the psychology of child study. In 
parts it may be a little too technical for the 
average parent study group and hardly critical 
enough for the college class room. It is diffi- 
cult for any author to write for both groups. 
—W. Ryland Boorman. 


CHAPMAN, Harotp B., Organized Research 
in Education. (Ohio State University Press, 
1927, 221 pages, $1.50.) 

This technical study (Bureau of Educational 
Research Monograph No. 7) centers about the 
development in the United States of that unique 
institution in education, the bureau of re- 
search. The separate lines of development rep- 
resented by European experience and by the 
agencies springing out of the school efficiency 
movement, the psychological adjustment move- 
ment, school test agencies, bureaus of refer- 
ence, and research organizations attached to 
city school administrative offices, are each 
traced in successive chapters. Other chapters 
on group research by educational foundations 
and societies and on the coordination of re- 
search agencies contain many suggestions for 
the development of scientific religious educa- 
tion. There is a chapter on the discontinued 
bureaus. Another part of the study surveys 
the bureaus as to personnel, financial support, 
functions, techniques, problems, and so forth. 
A valuable list of bureaus and directors should 
be useful to many in religious education seek- 
ing information or distributing research reports. 
—Jordan T. Cavan. 


Cor, RopertT DANForTH, Private Secondary 
Education for Boys in the United States. 
(Westbrook Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, 1928, 353 pages.) 

The author of this sizeable book has per- 
formed a difficult task in a painstaking manner 
and in a judicial spirit. Its statistical tables 
are conveniently arranged and interestingly in- 
terpreted. The chapter summaries are a great 
help to the busy reader who does not have time 
to go through the wealth of material in detail. 
It treats the legal basis of private schools 
having grades seven to twelve, their aims, cur- 
riculum and methods, their personnel, their or- 
ganization and administration, their results, and 
their trends. 

Since the Oregon decision it is obvious that 
criticism must be directed toward public con- 
trol rather than suppression. Minimum state 
requirements might well be carried further. 
Maine is the only state that grants public sub- 
sidies to sectarian schools, but private schools 
which are not operated for profit are exempt 
from taxation in 40 states. Since 1900 the 
attendance in public high schools has increased 
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four times as fast as the attendance in private 
secondary schools. While attendance of boys 
in non-Catholic high schools has increased dur- 
ing that period 14 percent, the attendance in 
Catholic high schools has increased 557 per- 
cent. Of the purely sectarian schools, those 
under Catholic influence comprise 72 percent. 
No other denomination has more than 5 per- 
cent. 

Possibly this aggressive program of expan- 
sion of the Catholic schools during the last 
few years has been one of the immediate 
causes of the rising tide of religious intoler- 
ance among school boards. Discrimination for 
religious affiliation in the selection of teachers 
for public schools has reached a disgraceful and 
socially harmful stage in Catholic and Protes- 
tant communities alike. As few sections of 
the United States are predominantly Catholic, 
this group gets the worst of it. 

In view of the segregation of large numbers 
of children by denominational and social class 
preference, the association of teachers from 
all school levels both public and private, and 
from all sections in the professional summer 
schools, should prove a valuable means to- 
ward reconciliation of difference and promo- 
tion of harmonious outlook and unity of pur- 
pose. Possibly the prominence of the religious 
question in the political campaign will serve 
in some measure to bring people to their senses 
and into harmony with the principles of com- 
plete religious liberty which we as a people 
profess. 

Under a popular practice of justice and tol- 
erance in our public schools and political sys- 
tems the unity of our people cannot be seri- 
ously menaced by any bloc movement in edu- 
cation. Parents want their children to have 
the best opportunities for assimilation and ap- 
propriate adaptations to modern life and, re- 
gardless of labels, will patronize the schools 
that offer the best, provided that they do not 
feel too aggrieved. How far the officials of 
a church, on the assumption that they repre- 
sent the chosen people, and are the “divinely 
appointed custodian of the whole body of re- 
vealed religious truth,” can and will carry 
the rank and file in a program calculated to 
make them, like the Jews, a peculiar people, 
is an interesting question. 

Many private schools are merely college pre- 
paratories. Apparently, however, they succeed 
better in getting their students into college 
than they do in assuring their success during 
their college years, at least in scholarship. In 
extra curricular activities they tend to excel 
graduates of the public high schools. A few 
private high schools are frankly progressive, 
aiming to meet the immediate and adult needs 
of their children, and regarding college as an 
incidental objective only. 

On the whole Dr, Cole is quite sympathetic 
toward private schools. In gathering and put- 
ting his mass of pertinent material into usable 
form he has rendered a service. The book will 
be of value to all who are enough interested 
in the status of private schooling in this coun- 
try to read it—S. R. Logan. 
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Cootey, CHarLes Horton, Life and the Student. 

(Knopf, 1927, 273 pages, $2.50.) 

Those who have been stimulated by Professor 
Cooley’s earlier books will find this collection 
of “Roadside Notes on Human Nature, Society, 
and Letters” very interesting. Those who have 
not become acquainted with the author’s point 
of view and earlier sociological contributions 
may feel that this is a hodge podge of unrelated 
materials, a philosophical cross word puzzle. 
It is a collection of paragraphs written appar- 
ently at unrelated moments “when the spirit 
moved,” and bears upon sociological religious 
aspects of life. 

The wisdom of the author reveals itself 
through these rambling (apparently rambling) 
paragraphs in a shocking but pleasant manner. 
If he had wanted to, he could have changed it 
to the conventional essay form with little diffi- 
culty. As it stands, it challenges by its ap- 
parently uncontrolled style as much as by its 
penetrating insights. How one man could have 
so many brilliant thoughts, and could have dis- 
covered so many pungent ways of clothing in 
new forms old ideas, so that they challenge atten- 
tion and sparkle with new lights, is a mystery. 
But he has done so. The section on “Human 
Nature” is full of themes which cry aloud to 
be more fully developed. The section on “The 
Larger Life” has many thoughts on religion 
which will make any reader pause. 

Perhaps Professor Cooley or some other 
competent author may be inspired through this 
book to attempt the ten other volumes that this 
one requires for completion—Lacey Leftwich. 


Corton, Epwarp H., Charles W. Eliot’s Talks 
to Parents and Young People. (Beacon, 
1928, 161 pages, $1.75.) 

This book is an epitome of Dr. Eliot’s views 
on family life. It is an arrangement of ad- 
dresses and essays that the famous educator 
used on a variety of occasions between 1905 
and 1918. It is more than swivel chair phil- 
osophy—it is the life experience of the man. 
When his two surviving children were boys 
under twelve their mother died, leaving the 
responsibility for their upbringing upon him. 
For fifty years, as teacher in Harvard Univer- 
sity, and as its president, he directly associated 
with young men. 

The book is divided into two sections. The 
first includes Dr. Eliot’s “Talks to Parents,” 
and the second, his “Talks to Young People.” 
His personality radiates from each page. 
Though dead, he yet speaks with the inimita- 
ble charm he possessed at ninety-two when he 
said, “Discover your life work. Let it be 
work in which you can do most good. Be un- 
afraid in all things when you know you are 
right.” 

Dr. Eliot was never psychologically old. His 
advice in this book is robust and happy. If 
he were living, he would probably modify it 
somewhat in the light of recent change and 
experimentation. Certain tendencies in Amer- 
ican life, he thought, were dangerous—extreme 


poverty, corroding luxury, the decrease in the 
size of families among college bred parents, 
the abandoning of the opportunities of moth- 
erhood for the professions. “Whatever con- 
clusion one may form as to the causes of small 
families, one can not but feel astonishment 
and dismay that any normal woman should 
ever prefer another mode of life to the life of 
the mother of a good sized family. For a 
healthy and vigorous woman, motherhood is 
the most intellectual, developing and satisfying 
of lives.” So spoke the champion of the older 
virtues and ideals in American life—J. A. 
Jacobs. 


Fisugack, Ervin H., Character Education in 
the Junior High School. (Heath, 1928, 190 
pages, $1.24.) 

This orderly little book presents current 
theory in an elementary way. It points out that 
the school must be a place of varied social ex- 
perience maintained on a high level of ethical 
living through shared control which, while 
planned, admits of opportunity for making 
mistakes and for reflection upon right and 
wrong in many kinds of situations. 

The junior high school period is one of 
rapidly expanding feeling horizons. Emotional 
attitudes are of the utmost importance. “High 
ideals and right habits should be so connected 
with the correct emotional attitudes that they 
will bring rewards of satisfaction and happi- 
ness.” In addition to capitalizing moral sig- 
nificance in all subjects, the author urges a defi- 
nitely scheduled period for direct instruction. 

The following list of objectives is given: 

1. Opportunities to make use of all the quali- 
ties that enter into a fully developed char- 
acter. 

. The awakening and quickening of moral 
judgment. 

3. Opportunity for the correction of false 
notions and ideals. 

4. Appreciation of right thinking and acting. 

5. Conduct situations emotionalized so that 

satisfaction results from noble thinking and 
acting. 

6. A knowledge of the accepted ideals of the 
better class of people. 

7. An appreciation of character in others, past 
and present. 

8. A voluntary acceptance of right ideals. 

9. Right habits formed and rationalized. 


It is time for some one to prepare a book of 
similar size with a minimum of space devoted 
to philosophy and theory and a maximum given 
to a variety of actual cases in school life where 
the theory has been applied, showing just what 
was done and the consequences. The complete 
behavior of a few real children, observed and 
recorded by the teachers with whom they come 
in contact, supplemented by observations out- 
side the school, might provide a faculty with 
an exhibit well worth studying. Child guid- 
ance departments should conduct such studies 
of normal children in a normal environment.— 
S. R. Logan. 
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GARRISON, WINFRED Ernest, Catholicism and 
the American Mind. (Willett, Clark & 
Colby, 1928, 267 pages, $2.50.) 

The author cautions that this book was not 
hastily written to meet an emergency. It was 
not intended to be “anti-Catholic.” It is dedi- 
cated to the task of creating an intelligent un- 
derstanding between Catholics and Protestants. 
“To most American Protestants (and non- 
Catholics) the Catholic remains a mysterious 
stranger . . . people telling everything to their 
priests; priests telling the people how they must 
act, think, vote... . . The purpose of this book 
is to clarify the picture, to eliminate the carica- 
ture, and to paint in some other features which 
are worth considering.” 

With this objective in mind the author has 
used a style and diction intelligible to a large 
number of people. He has tried to be at once 
historical and critical in his selection and 
presentation of material, but has not filled his 
book with cumbersome references and foot- 
notes. He has not hesitated to put himself into 
the story or to state his own opinions with 
vigor. In this book he has put the results of 
his years of study in church history; his ex- 
perience as a teacher in church history in a 
great university; his observations growing out 
of wide travel in Catholic countries; and long 
contact with Catholics. The book radiates the 
freshness and ease that always characterizes 
Dr. Garrison’s writings. To those who know 
him well its reading will be like a visit with 
an old friend. 

The opening chapter is autobiographical. Dr. 
Garrison shows how his childhood misconcep- 
tions of Catholics colored his adult views and 
filled him with prejudice. He thinks his ex- 
perience is typical of many Americans who in 
childhood received such false impressions of 
Catholics but never take time to analyze them. 
Since Catholics and Protestants are part of 
two radically different traditions, the task of 
understanding is very difficult. Prejudice lurks 
everywhere. 

Very little has been done to bring about an 
understanding. Much has been lost due to 
ignorance on both sides. The solution lies in 
calmly facing the facts. “Catholicism is an 
out-and-out, thorough-going system of the su- 
pernatural and miraculous. . It is a form 
of faith and worship; and it is a form of 
government. Catholicism as faith and 
Catholicism as government are distinct but 
closely related. Authority is the key 
word of the whole system. . . . The Catholic 
Church is frankly built upon a monarchial and 
not a democratic pattern. . . Catholicism is 
a religion of centralized authority.” Authority 
within the church rests with the clergy and 
not the laity. Thus the author continues with 
his picture of the Catholic Church, its history, 
its philosophy, and the reason for present 
“areas of conflict.” Over against this picture 
he puts the Protestant “mind” and shows the 
necessity on both sides of the fence for un- 
derstanding. 
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For the purpose of this review I shall leave 
the problem of the validity of source material 
to the historian. I am thinking of the book 
as a text to put into the hands of either a 
Catholic or Protestant in order to create un- 
derstanding, break down prejudices, and bring 
about a more intelligent form of cooperation 
than now exists. If it can do this the author 
deserves the blessing of us all. If it fails at 
this point and is treated as a “contribution to 
the literature of church history,” another eval- 
uation could be made of it. It seems to me 
that the last half of the book, beginning with 
the chapter, “A Candidate on the Witness 
Stand,” is not on a par with the first half. 

One cannot predict the success of this book 
as a messenger of good will. Often the best 
antidote for deepseated prejudices is not dis- 
cussion of facts but intelligent cooperation in 
tasks of common interest to all concerned. It 
is a question whether any Catholic or Protes- 
tant, unless he be exceptionally open minded, 
will really face this book seriously. One can 
see how many Protestants would consider it 
good anti-Catholic propaganda. They would 
say, “Here is a scholar coming out and ex- 
posing the Catholics.” The book is more open 
to this danger because the author, while pos- 
sibly stating the facts, has put more emphasis 
upon the hierarchical utterances than certain 
other vital forces that are operating in the 
American Catholic Church to lead the people 
away from the pronouncements of the hier- 
archy. Many loyal Catholics who do not be- 
lieve in the parochial schools and other phases 
of the modern Catholic Church remain in the 
Church, love the Church, but do not let it 
dominate their actions toward their neighbors 
or their political decisions. 

Casual observation has led the writer to be- 
lieve that Catholics, in many communities, no 
more vote for a Catholic candidate than the 
legendary “laborite” votes for a labor candidate. 
Dr. Garrison has recognized this factor in his 
book, but I think that it could be elaborated. 
The book was helpful to the writer for he 
probably belonged to that group of folk who 
tend to ignore some of the facts in the effort 
to be gracious to the Catholics. He hopes that 
the book will become an antidote to the Ku 
Klux Klan spirit that lurks both within the 
Catholic and Protestant ranks. Those who 
know Dr. Garrison certainly cannot accuse him 
of consciously writing “propaganda” against 
Catholics. I think he has written a book that 
cannot be ignored either by Protestants or 
Catholics—J. A. Jacobs. 


Harper, Manty H., Social Beliefs and Atti- 
tudes of American Educators. (Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, 294, 1927, 
QI pages.) 

Few doctors’ dissertations make real contri- 
butions and deserve to be read by the non- 
technical reader. This one does. Dr. Harper 
develops a scale to test “conservatism-liberal- 
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ism-radicalism” in social beliefs and attitudes. 
and tests almost 3,000 teachers and “other edu- 
cators.” He finds, first, a surprising average 
degree of conservatism in teachers as a whole; 
second, a marked increase in non-conservatism 
with successive increases in amount of second- 
ary, collegiate, and graduate training; third, 
markedly greater stability, independence, con- 
sistency, and scientific attitude in reflective 
thinking in the groups toward the non-conser- 
vative end of the scale; fourth, increases on 
the scale after a single year in “certain graduate 
courses of an exceptionally stimulating type in 
social and educational problems” (readings and 
viewpoint based in John Dewey, W. H. Kil- 
patrick, and J. H. Robinson) equal to five times 
the growth in this direction found to be pro- 
duced by a year of the usual higher education. 
The content of and results upon the scale, as 
well as the section on consistency, will be found 
interesting. 

While the book is here praised, and should be 
widely read, the extreme importance of the 
problem leads to some questioning. Terminol- 
ogy might be revised. Whether “conservatism” 
is a valid term for what is here measured is 
dubious. Certainly “liberal” and “radical” are 
used with connotations not shared by everyone 
who will read the book. 

What is measured the reviewer would call 
opinions or verbal beliefs. Attitudes are gener- 
ally understood as action tendencies. Only a 
behavior scale could strictly be used on the 
latter. But these are criticisms of terms. 

The factors found associated with scale 
scores suggest great possibilities from partial 
and multiple correlation and prediction formulas 
not here attempted. Very many readers will 
feel the whole body of conclusions doubtful 
without some technique for factoring out in- 
telligence or for grouping to hold intelligence 
constant. Similarly, could not age be another 
disturbing factor? Would conclusions on the 
relation between “deviation from conservatism” 
and consistency, reflection, etc., be reversed if 
the persons tested were from “Bohemian,” 
“radical,” or artistic groups, representing the 
ee and “Greenwich Village” philoso- 
phies? 

The scale, separately published, needs to be 
tried with religious education, seminary and 
church conference groups. Work in the giving 
and interpreting of this scale and in the deriv- 
ing of similar test materials promises a provo- 
cative and productive field for research. Sec- 
ondary school and university costs and policies 
are being revolutionized by the very recent 
research, apparently proving that large classes 
are economically more efficient than the usua! 
ones. Some have foreseen the death of half 
the denominational colleges in the conclusions 
from that trend in research. But all such test- 
ing has been “fact testing.” Attitude testing. 
only now becoming feasible, measures another 
half of the problem. It will enable each church 
college to demonstrate whether or not it is 
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successful in attaining the distinguishing objec- 
tives of its type. 

This monograph reports an entering wedge, 
with potentialities of incalculable value. The 
general problem is crucial to education, Chris- 
tian education, and religious education. It de- 
serves a hundred volumes in the next decade. 
Here in a hundred pages is a good introduction 
for men engaged in religious education—Jordan 
T. Cavan. 


HoiiincswortH, H. L., Psychology, Its Facts 
and Principles. (Appleton, 1928, 534 pages.) 
If you read just one book on psychology a 

year, the reviewer recommends that you make 
this the one. Three things are done in note- 
worthy fashion. One is the integration into a 
harmonious whole of the various types of 
theorizing and their supporting data from re- 
search. The author states, “It is not easy to 
characterize the view here presented in terms 
of contemporary ‘isms.’ The book aspires to 
a straightforward description of certain aspects 
of nature, rather than to the defense of a 
prejudice” (p. v.). Particularly the unifying 
of objective and subjective aspects is the result 
from introspection and thinking integrated with 
the results from research. The philosophic and 
laboratory approaches for once are made to 
lead to a whole. 

In the second place, the book sets up new 
boundaries for introductory psychology. “Since 
this is a textbook on psychology, it resolutely 
stands by its title. It has no chapters on neuro- 
anatomy, the physiology of the nervous or other 
systems of the animal body, or the structure of 
the sense organs. It is the writer’s be- 
lief that the preoccupation of psychologists with 
hypothetical features of neurones, brain centers, 
synapses, and nerve tracts has impeded rather 
than advanced the science” (p. vi.) 

Third, to an extraordinary degree, both data 
and conclusions are given the beginning student. 
The amount of little known research marshalled 
in support of each chapter and point is extra- 
ordinary. 

Five hundred pages of close reading is too 
little fully to develop the system of Professor 
Hollingsworth; clearly summary here would 
be unfairly brief. “Redintegration,” a process 
akin to what most of us studied as “association” 
(as both learning activity and as thought) is 
the unifying thread of the book, carried into 
every psychological process. A book that treats 
“the nature of ideas,” imagination and dreams, 
and the conditioned reflex and leaves the 
reader feeling that all were dealt with amply 
and fairly, needs no other commendation. No 
other book has mellowed as many enthusiasms 
and allayed as many prejudices for the re- 
viewer. As a temperate, scientific and research 
supported antidote to the flood of “popular” 
and “applied” psychology of recent years, it is 
to be recommended.—Jordan T. Cavan. 
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Jupp, Cuartes H., The Inglis Lecture, 1928. 
(Harvard U. Press, 1928, 63 pages, $1.00.) 
This book represents the annual Inglis lecture 

on secondary education that Dr. Judd was se- 

lected to give in 1928 on the theme, “The 

Unique Character of American Secondary Edu- 

cation.” While it makes a very small book it 

is a unique statement of the author’s views con- 
cerning the present and future of American 

“7 schools. 

Dr. Judd thinks that the American experi- 
ment is unique and of great promise. Second- 
ary education in America is contrasted with 
secondary education in Europe. In Europe it 
is education from the top down; in America it 
is from the bottom up—a part of the great free 
school system. “If there is one characteristic 
more conspicuous than any other in an Ameri- 
can, it is his determination to seek adventure 
in a career which has never been followed by 
any of his forbears.” In European education 
the caste system forbids this great adventure. 

Dr. Judd vigorously denounces certain Ameri- 
can educators who think American secondary 
schools are too flexible and that American edu- 
cators should turn to Europe for patterns. The 
chief glory of the American secondary school 
system is its flexibility, its local control, its 
accessibility, its size. Instead of cynicism and 
imitation of European systems, Dr. Judd ad- 
vocates the freeing of the American system 
from the stultifying influence of politics, put- 
ting more money into the schools, developing 
a spirit of appreciation on the part both of 
parents and pupils of the unique privilege the 
schools offer, and most of all the training of 
teachers adequate for the opportunity. 

Dr. Judd loves a fight. He is a self-styled 
“educational fundamentalist.” This book is a 
characteristic expression of his virility, his 
enthusiasm, and his almost dogmatic method of 
expression. And yet, one cannot but feel that 
the fight he makes in this book is more against 
imaginary enemies than real ones. A casual 
survey of critics of the present system of sec- 
ondary education, it seems to the writer, would 
reveal not a fear of our “flexibility” in curricu- 
lum and organization but of our formalization 
—our inflexibility, our overemphasis upon un- 
reality in curriculum. At any rate, I am con- 
vinced that this little book ought be widely read 
by clergymen, educators, and laymen. It will, 
as Dr. Judd always does so brilliantly in class 
room, provoke thought.—/J. A. Jacobs. 


Kup, DanreL Harrison, II, Outlines of the 
Sociology of Human Behavior, with appli- 
cations to education, nursing and social work. 
(N. Y., A. G. Seiler, 1925, 257 pages.) 


Peters, CHartes C., Foundations of Educa- 
tional Sociology. (Macmillan, 1926, 440 
pages.) 

Although not reviewed when published, these 
volumes, which were considered in the article 
on educational sociology in the May issue of 
Religious Education are so significant that they 
merit further treatment. Kulp’s book is an out- 
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line containing topical organizations, extremely 
long bibliographies and lists of problem ques- 
tions on each of the fifty-three fields in 
sociology treated as chapters. Many of his 
chapters are the subject matter of a whole 
course in some departments of sociology. 
Social psychology is included far more gener- 
ously than in any of the similar books. Asa 
manual for individual or group study it is an 
ideal introduction to those aspects of sociology 
with practical bearings, and is especially skillful 
in working together the divergent theories and 
terminology of the various “schools” of 
sociology. 

Peters’ work falls into two parts. Discus- 
sions of such topics as the function of eauca- 
tion in the school and in society, the family, 
church, and other non-school agencies as edu- 
cational factors, democracy, progress, social- 
ization, and social control, are included. Nearly 
half the book is given up to the curriculum. 
“Utility as a criterion for curriculum building,” 
and “the scientific basis for reconstruction of 
the school curriculum,” appear among the cur- 
riculum chapters in his statement of the prin- 
ciples of educational sociology, while Part II 
is devoted to a detailed discussion of scientific 
methods for determining the objectives of 
school education. The appendices contain three 
interesting exhibits: a tentative list of objec- 
tives in education; a list of names found in 
general reading against which to check the 
student’s general information which is assumed 
to be a part of culture; and some true-false 
tests serving the same purpose. 

The educational sociologists (Peters was for 
many years secretary of their national organi- 
zation and Kulp has been made their president) 
are the group in education working on the same 
problems as religious education, and to a great 
extent attempting the most closely related 
methods. The books here reviewed are two 
leaders in the rapidly increasing number in this 
field—Jordan T. Cavan. 


Lapp, JouN A., Justice First. (Century, 1928, 

185 pages, $2.25.) 

Seventeen papers, the substance of which was 
delivered as addresses while the author was 
President of the National Conference of Social 
Work. They deal with the larger, immediately 
social problems of social welfare. Poverty 
and the causes which make for poverty, unem- 
ployment, sickness, competition, low wages, 
crime, lack of education for those who need it 
most—all of these problems are discussed as 
they relate one to the other and affect the living 
conditions of Americans. The author frankly 
advocates a score or more of measures to im- 
prove social conditions: health and old age in- 
surance, pensions, proper medical care, educa- 
tion for children that will fit them for better 
earning a living, a reorganization of industry 
to pay a living wage to even unskilled workers, 
the continuance, of course, of prohibition, with 
both enforcement and education, an enlargement 
of resources for social work. . . . Being 
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a Catholic, he does not say anything about re- 
striction of population through birth control. 

The book is thrillingly written. The meaning 
is clear and the argument is pressed home on 
every page. A reader is somewhat baffled, at 
times, because of the very forcefulness of the 
presentation. For instance, in one chapter the 
improvement of social conditions is pictured 
vividly, leaving the reader with a sweet taste 
of optimism in his mouth—all is going well. 
In another chapter reasons for the existence 
of the poor are indicated, and present social 
conditions are painted as mighty black. Both 
statements, of course, are true. 

Religion and religious education must be 
deeply concerned with problems of social wel- 
fare. For that reason this book might be read 
with profit by all of us—L. T. Hites. 


Parent-Child Relationships. 
Columbia University, 


Laws, GERTRUDE, 
(Teachers College, 
1927, 57 pages.) 
This monograph reports an attempt to study 

parent-child relationships objectively. The 

method used was to distribute a set of blanks 
to members of child study groups in Monmouth 

County, New Jersey. Each member was asked 

to check herself on one blank and to have two 

of her friends check her upon similar blanks. 

Of the 285 sets distributed only 50 complete 

sets were returned. The author recognizes that 

statistical studies based upon such meager re- 
turns are necessarily unreliable and emphasizes 
the study as suggestive of a method of ap- 
proach rather than as a statement of findings. 
The monograph gives the reader the impres- 
sion that interest in stimulating parents in child 
study problems was emphasized at the expense 
of scientific accuracy. The categories used in 
the test blanks were stated in popular terms 
that do not lend themselves readily to scientific 
analysis. Certainly a few well selected ques- 
tions, designed to throw light upon a specific 
problem, would give promise of more definite 
results than a barrage of items, such as the 
author used, many of which the parents found 
unanswerable.—John J. B. Morgan. 


Lonc Lance, Curer Burrato CuiLp, Long 
Lance. (Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
N. Y., 1928, 278 pages, $2.50.) 

This book introduces the reader to a re- 
markable personality who has achieved the 
unique feat of becoming at home in two great 
cultures, the Indian and the White American. 
If the reader is thrilled with the ruggedness 
of the character of Chief Buffalo. ‘Child Long 
Lance he will also be sobered by the fact that 
the fundamental roots of his personality run 
down through the soil of White culture into 
Indian culture. His humility, his courage, his 
bravery, his reverence, his physical strength 
are all resultants of his Indian education. 

Long Lance is an autobiography that at once 
gives us an objective picture of the author and 
of Indian culture. Chief Long Lance, the 
Indian, the athlete, the graduate of American 
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universities, the soldier in the World War, the 
writer for magazines, the reporter, the Chief 
in the present Blood Band of the Blackfoot In- 
dians, lifts the curtain and uncovers both for 
Indian and White reader the attitudes, ideals 
and struggles of the American Indian as only 
a member of that race could do it. He not 
only has mastered the language and dialects 
of many Indian tribes but also has remarkable 
command of English. 

His life history carries with it all the 
strength and weakness of this type of litera- 
ture: its weakness, in that it tends to forget 
certain factors and to glorify others, to put a 
halo around the past; its strength, in that it is 
a remarkable piece of reporting that enables 
the interpreter to draw his own conclusions. 
It has all the “feel” and glow of the vital 
situations that only one who has passed through 
7 — drama could give. 

e book runs the gamut of Indian experi- 
Pad Ba ordeals of training to be a 
brave, buffalo hunts, treks over snowbound 
Rockies, intertribal conventions, “medicine,” 
law, custom, education, religion, and the like. 
The student of education will find an excellent 
statement of objectives and methods used 
among primitive people to “train” the young. 
These methods were enforced by profound 
group pressures and group suggestions. The 
processes in character training as well as train- 
ing in religion may seem crude, but they suc- 
ceeded in developing some rather remarkable 
traits in behavior. The social psychologist will 
find some interesting sidelights on group be- 
havior and group pressures as they operated 
in Indian culture. The methods of religious 
and character education used by the Indian as 
contrasted by the white missionary’s methods 
seem to be much more desirable. They helped 
the Indian meet his situation and make ade- 
quate adjustments ; they dealt with realities 
and not imaginary situations. 

This book is worth reading purely as an 
evening of recreation. Once one starts on it 
only a powerful counter-attraction can cause 
him to lay it aside. I read it to a group of 
boys and they sat for an hour perfectly en- 
thralled. Indian strength, courage, courtesy. 
reverence, freedom—all stood out in the heroes 
of the story as they were so humbly but 
dramatically delineated by Chief Long Lance. 
—J. A. Jacobs. 


OrmsseeE, Hazet Grant, The Young Employed 
Girl. (Woman’s Press, 1927, 124 pages.) 
This study concerns the normal young em- 

ployed girl—the girl of -fourteen to sixteen 
who is still in continuation school, who is only 
partially adjusted to industrial life, but who 
nevertheless has a job and is holding it. Five 
hundred Philadelphia girls were interviewed 
and 263 homes were visited. 

The study gives information on education, 
salary, interests, home life, reading, recreation 
—all both interesting and important to any- 
one working with this group. More significant 
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than these independent facts is the grouping 
of certain factors. The girls who were not 
retarded in school, and especially those who 
were also interested in school work, are girls 
with higher wages, whose interests center in 
home and family, who have companionable 
parents, who read a better type of magazine, 
spend less time at movies and in dancing, and 
belong to more clubs, than do girls who are 
retarded and uninterested in school work. 
While most of the material is thrown into sim- 
ple statistical tables, the comments in the text 
are colorful and the reader receives not only 
facts but a clear, if somewhat impressionistic, 
picture of the personality of several types of 
young employed girls. There is the girl who 
liked to study and regretted leaving school 
but had to because of family misfortunes. 
There is the girl who was retarded in school 
and rejoiced when she could leave. And there 
is the girl who has no interest in her work, the 
girl who wishes only to “be on the go,” and 
so on. 

The administration of the study is sugges- 
tive. It was carried out as a cooperative un- 
dertaking by a seminar group at Bryn Mawr 
and the Y. W. C. A. For the first group it 
served as a study in a series on women in 
industry and gave experience in research work 
to a group of students; for the second group 
it gave information on a puzzling group of 
girls which the Y. W. C. A. must handle.— 
Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


Payne, E. Georcr. Principles of Educational 
Sociology. (N. Y. University Press Book 
Store, 1928, 169 pages, $1.25.) 

Apparently the result of experimentation 
with a course dating back to 1910, this brief 
outline represents the point of view of the 
large group in educational sociology at New 
York University. Seventeen chapters include 
the usual discussions of the elements of so- 
ciology as viewed by educationists, and educa- 
tional problems interpreted sociologically. The 
most valuable innovation is the inclusion of 
chapters on methods of research and investi- 
gation in educational sociology, methods of 
gathering data in research, and surveys and 
measurements of the social results of education. 
Typical research schedules are included. The 
book centers about lengthy exercises at the end 
of each chapter, which seem unusually good, 
either for stimulating discussion or providing 
a basis for written exercises. The readings 
suggested show influence from both the 1910 
edition and the 1922 revision, seeming rather 
weighted toward the older authorities, 

More than most educational sociologies, this 
can be recommended as both interesting and 
valuable to the practical worker in religious 
education in its references to non-technical 
work, its discussion of general problems, its 
briefness, and its introductory approach to a 
very technical and extensive subject matter.— 
Jordan T. Cavan. 
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RaTNER, JosEPH, Epiror AND CompiLer. The 
Philosophy of John Dewey. (Holt, 1928, 553 
pages.) 

Here is brought together in the compass of 
a single volume the philosophy of Professor 
Dewey as he has so far developed it in refer- 
ence to metaphysics, logic, morals, education, 
art and religion. The editor has refrained from 
any kind of comment, footnotes, or suggestion, 
and has contented himself with an arrange- 
ment of the material which proceeds from the 
more recondite problems of metaphysics to 
their application in various social interests. 

Professor Dewey’s philosophy has been vari- 
ously characterized as pragmatism, radical em- 
piricism, and scientific naturalism, and each 
of these terms may be taken as contributing 
something definitive of his point of view and 
procedure, His style of writing is often re- 
garded as involved and difficult, but this im- 
pression is probably owing to the novelty and 
quality of his thought. Familiarity with his 
main conceptions and attitudes certainly con- 
tributes to the impression of the clearness and 
force of his writing. 

Among the principles which characterize his 
thinking, may be mentioned those of viewing 
experience as a process, everywhere dynamic, 
changeful, and concrete; as a process which is 
complex, interwoven of many factors, set in 
varying tempos, yielding structures of differing 
stability; as a process in which inorganic, or- 
ganic, living, and human forms have their 
places and their interrelations; as a process in 
which human life develops memories, apprecia- 
tions, reflective knowledge, values, ideals, and 
creative, reconstructive functions. 

_Much of his attention is given to criticism of 
views and practices which fail to recognize this 
fact of the process of experience, and which, 
therefore, set up separate entities, destroying 
the unity and the interrelation of things which 
belong together. This is the source of his 
antipathy to the supernatural, to fixed, given 
goals, values, ends, and ideals; and of his crit- 
icisms of business, science, religion, politics, in 
their tendency to isolate their domains from 
one another and from concrete participation 
in a rich, free social life. 

His psychology refuses to recognize a self 
or consciousness mysterious and unique, but 
he is critical of materialism, mechanism, be- 
haviorism. These are still reflections of the 
old dualisms and are as inadequate as the old 
transcendentalism and idealism. This _phil- 
osophy dissents from all alienations of motive 
and consequents, of cause and effect, of means 
and ends, of idea and act, of mind and body, 
of individual and social, of reason and sense, 
of knowledge and activity, of religious and 
secular, which are familiar in philosophical and 
in popular thought. 

Professional philosophy, for three hundred 
years, has been occupied with the problem of 
knowledge, owing to the conception of the 
mind and its object as belonging to different 
orders of being, or to an isolation of the one 
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from the other that gave rise to the question 
as to how the one could know the other. Pro- 
fessor Dewey resolves this old puzzle by show- 
ing that the knower is not really so separated 
from the object. All legitimate problems of 
knowledge are specific, relative to actual situa- 
tions from which they arise and to which they 
are referred for the verification of proposed 
solutions. 

These general principles are exemplified in 
the treatment of religion and education. Tradi- 
tional religion, because of the exigencies of its 
history, has carried over from Greek thought 
the notion of static realities such as Platonic 
ideals of truth and goodness, and the impotency 
of human nature and natural powers, as 
stressed by the Middle Ages. Our religion 
continues to be a religion of authority, of ex- 
ternal goods, of rules and maxims set forth by 
hortatory preaching and cultivated in a welter 
of sentimentalism. In comparison to the 
thought and practical life of the time, our 
religion is otherworldly, authoritarian, and un- 
real. 

The demand for religious education comes 
partly from the sense of the incongruity be- 
tween the spirit of the times and established 
religion. As awareness of this conflict in- 
creases there is growing anxiety to promote 
more arduously the conventional forms. “Yet 
nothing is gained by deliberate effort to return 
to ideas which have become incredible, and to 
symbols which have been emptied of their 
content of obvious meaning.” Education in 
the public schools is today permeated with the 
feeling that every subject must be open to in- 
vestigation and treated with impartiality and 
by understandable methods. So far as religion 
is regarded by its devotees as something pe- 
culiar, “intellectually secret,” and not open to 
fair, general discussion, it remains bound up 
in dogmas and rests upon inscrutable authority. 
Such religion is unable to employ other than 
formal methods of religious education, and it 
is impossible to teach vital religion by those 
methods. 

The force of this view, in Professor Dewey’s 
philosophy, may be felt in terms of his gen- 
eral theory of education, and in his suggestions 
concerning education in morals. For him, edu- 
cation is not a matter just between teacher and 
pupil within a class room, but it is general 
social process with which the school must have 
real and organic relations. Otherwise learning 
becomes “academic” and superficial. The in- 
troduction into the schools of manual training, 
shopwork, and the household arts illustrates 
the new and fruitful tendencies. This is ex- 
pressive of the idea of education “as a free- 
ing of individual capacity in a progressive 
growth directed to social aims.” Moral educa- 
tion requires a similar concreteness and natural 
participation in the inherent moral life of ef- 
fective living. “The educative process is all 
one with the moral process.” “The influence 
of direct moral instruction, even at its very 
best, is comparatively small in amount and 
slight in influence, when the whole field of 


moral growth through education is taken into 
account.” 

Professor Dewey suggests that education in 
religion had better wait for the development 
of a more adequate religious life, than to fos- 
ter in the name of religion and of education, 
ideas and attitudes which are out of harmony 
with the knowledge and the spirit of the mod- 
ern age. He does not, however, regard this as 
an irreligious period, although its religion is 
as yet largely implicit. 

“As the new ideas find adequate expression 
in social life, they will be absorbed into a moral 
background, and the ideas and beliefs them- 
selves will be deepened and be unconsciously 
transmitted and sustained. They will color 
the imagination and temper the desires 
and affections. They will not form a 
set of ideas to be expounded, reasoned out 
and argumentatively supported, but will be a 
spontaneous way of envisaging life. Then they 
will take on religious value. The religious 
spirit will be revivified because it will be in 
harmony with men’s unquestioned scientific 
beliefs and their ordinary day-by-day social 
activities."-—E. S. Ames. 


Topp, Witt1aM H., What Citizens Know About 
Their Schools. (Teachers College, Columbia 
U., 1927, 86 pages.) 

Dr. Todd’s quest was almost as uncertain 
and exciting as a snipe hunt. What should 
people know about their schools? Authorities 
do not agree, even approximately. Is there or 
is there not a body of information that all 
citizens should have in common? Dr. Todd 
thinks so, but is by no means sure that he has 
discovered just what that body is. At least he 
is sure that the schools are seriously recreant 
in not having taught it to children and adults. 
Indeed, it does seem queer that the school has 
done so little teaching concerning itself, par- 
ticularly in such fields as financial support and 
board powers where the layman carries imme- 
diate responsibility. 

By means of questionnaires, with which he 
himself was not satisfied except as a rudi- 
mentary beginning, Dr. Todd has netted some- 
thing. The question was dealt with in eight 
divisions, the board, finance, curriculum, build- 
ings, pupils, teachers, school organization, and 
the superintendent. It was found that the 
average citizen could answer 13.83 questions of 
the 25. Mothers ranked higher on questions 
concerning buildings and curriculum than the 
fathers, but were excelled by the latter in the 
other items. Neither knows anything about 
the junior high school idea. “Civics and citi- 
zenship need to develop the habit of picking 
up the significant facts and figures concerning 
public affairs, considering them critically, under- 
standing and interpreting them.” 

As the beginning of a system of standardized 
tests for the adult community with reference 
to its public school, this study may be looked 
back upon some time in the future as signifi- 
cant—S. R. Logan. 








BOOK 


BEeRGENDOFF, Conrap, Olavus Petri and the 
Ecclesiastical Transformation in Sweden. 
(Macmillan, 1928, 264 pages, $2.50.) 

A historical study from original documents, 
which throws light on the Reformation in 

Sweden in the sixteenth century. 


Bonser, Epna M., Child Life and Religious 
Growth. (Abingdon, 1928, 380 pages, $1.50.) 
This is a second primary course for the va- 

cation church school, based on activities. In 

the Introduction Mrs, Bonser makes plain her 
theory, based on Coe, Kilpatrick, and Harts- 
horne, that the purpose of religious education 
is to provide such living experiences as wili 
progressively help the child live more whole- 
somely. Part II contains outlines for each of 
the twenty-five lessons based on this theory, 
and part III contains resource material in 
stories, songs, and poems. Scattered through 
the lessons is some very fine educational theory, 
illustrated constantly by the particular situa- 
tion in which it arises. Reference is made to 

a number of source books and books on prin- 

ciples for teachers. 


Brown, Witt1AmM Montcomery, My Heresy. 

(John Day, 1926, 273 pages, $2.00.) 

Bishop Brown knows how to be interesting. 
In this autobiography he tells in graphic style 
the story of his spiritual emancipation, and the 
ensuing controversy over his ideas in the church 
of which he was supposed to be the spiritual 
guide. The reader may or may not sympa- 
thize with the unbridled enthusiasm with which 
a new idea fills the author. He will, however, 
find himself fascinated with the daring individ- 
ualism of the bishop, and his story of his en- 
counter with ecclesiastical regularity. 


Burroucus, P. E., Our Lord and Ours. (Sun- 
day School Board, S. B. C., 1928, 148 pages.) 
A book on stewardship. One should consider 

all that he has as belonging to God. Of that, 

he should use what is necessary for himself and 
his family, and use the remainder, at least the 
tithe, for religious ends. The whole work of 
the Kingdom in missions, hospitals, education, 
is limited by the amount Christians give. After 
outlining his philosophy of stewardship, the 
author indicates how a church budget should be 
built, and how funds should be raised through 
an every member canvass. It is a good book, 

designed for study groups in the churches. A 

teachers’ guide may be had without charge. 


NOTES 


CHAppeELL, Cuiovis G., Christ and the New 
Woman. (Cokesbury, 1928, 117 pages, $1.25) 
A series of six lectures offered at Wesleyan 

College, Macon, Georgia, on the present status 
of woman, educated woman especially, her 
opportunities, and the challenge which oppor- 
tunity and status make. After portraying the 
rapidly changing world situation which places 
so many things outside the home which for- 
merly were in it, and showing the honored 
position of women engaged in work outside the 
home, the author calls woman back to her 
larger function of wifehood and motherhood, 
showing that this is her supreme opportunity. 
While her education should not neglect other 
values, it should include definite preparation 
for the adequate exercise of her function in 
the home. In a closing chapter the attitude 
of Christ toward woman is shown. He placed 
her as the spiritual and intellectual equal of 
man, partner with him in the home and in 
society. This is as fine a book on the subject 
as the reviewer has seen for years. 


Doan, FRANK CarLeTon, The Eternal Spirit 
in the Daily Round. (Harper, 1928, 204 
pages.) 

A book of meditations, to be used on the 
great occasions of life, or in times of felt 
need or desire. The author believes that men 
and women need more time for meditation. In 
1917 he suggested a daily quarter-hour. His 
purpose in this book is to help the individual 
start the process, after which he will know 
how to continue with his own thoughts, aspira- 
tions, confessions, and periods of communion 
with the Eternal. 


Dovuctass, H. Paut, The Church in the Chang- 
ing City. (Doran, 1927, 453 pages, $4.00.) 
Under the Institute of Social and Religious 

Research, Dr. Douglass surveyed twenty-six 
large urban churches. Sixteen of these, in 
eleven large cities, he reports in case studies 
in this volume. Each of the churches reported 
has made successful adaptation to the changing 
urban environment, but in several cases the 
situation is now becoming more difficult. 

The value of the study lies in the descrip- 
tion of the means whereby the successful 
adaptation was made, and in the analysis of 
activities through which the given church 
serves its present constituency. 
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Book 
Easton, Burton Scott, The Gospel Before 
the Gospels. (Scribners, 1928, 170 pages, 


$1.75.) 

A partial review of the literature (German, 
English, French) on the text of the gospels, 
with an endeavor to discover what people 
thought of Jesus before the gospels were writ- 
ten. 


FLEMING, Daniet J., Attitudes Toward Other 
Faiths. (Association, 1928, 166 pages, $1.75.) 
One of the most conspicuous features of pres- 

ent day religious thinking is the rapidly grow- 

ing spirit of respect for religions other than 
one’s own. The author of this book is pri- 
marily interested in Christian missions. He 
knows how necessary it is to educate Chris- 
tians at home to understand and support the 
attitudes of the wisest missionaries. This book 
frankly discusses the relationship of the Chris- 

tian toward other faiths. It is marked by a 

discerning criticism which seeks facts instead 

of theories. Among the most valuable pages 
are those which give a glimpse of actual experi- 
ments in promoting the larger fellowship. 


Freminc, J. R., A History of the Church in 
Scotland, 1843-1874. (Scribners, 1927, 276 
pages, $3.50.) 

Beginning with the Disruption and the or- 
ganization of the Free Church in Scotland, the 
author carries his story down through the 
period of the earlier struggles and sacrifices 
to 1874, when the movement was pretty well 


unified. 


Gispons, DANIEL, God in 
1928, 100 pages, $1.00.) 
In large type and few words a thoughtful 

Quaker states the principal tenets of his faith. 

To be read in thirty minutes, this little book 

answers a multitude of questions a non-Quaker 

might raise, and shows the principal justifica- 
tions, biblical and otherwise, which the Quaker 
offers for his faith. 


Us. (Macmillan, 


Gitpert, GeorGeE Hottry. Greek Thought in 
the New Testament. (Macmillan, 1928, 216 
pages, $1.75.) 

Christianity has always been interpreted in 
the light of current philosophies. It was so in 
the time the New Testament was written. Then, 
Greek thought was dominant, and profoundly 
influenced the Christian message before it was 
written down. The author shows the influence 
of that thought upon the New Testament, and 
attempts through it to get back to the imme- 
diate teachings of Jesus. 


Gitxey, James Gorpon, Secrets of Effective 
Living. (Macmillan, 1927, 172 pages, $1.75.) 
How may a person cope effectively with the 

disappointments, the fears, the inferiority com- 
plexes which arise within him? God helps 
those who both trust in him and work, is the 
answer of Dr. Gilkey. He takes practical life 
difficulties, and through actual case references 
shows how people have met them. The book 
is an especially helpful one. 
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Harrison, Marcuerite, Asia Reborn. (Harp- 
ber, 1928, 389 pages, $4.00.) 

Beginning with a brief historical and an- 
thropological survey of the peoples of Asia, 
the author comes into the period of the World 
War and after, and shows how the influences 
of the West on Asia have stirred that con- 
tinent to self consciousness and activity of 
many kinds. Political, economic, social, educa- 
tional, religious influences are at work in every 
country, and the struggle is to achieve self 
realization and freedom from western dom- 
ination. The currents of migration and of 
influence are pictured vividly, and the present 
status of each Asiatic nation is clearly de- 
scribed. Three sources of the Asiatic rena- 
scence are analyzed in a brief chapter: Christ. 
Mohammed, and the ideals of Lenin. One 
wonders at the omission of Buddha, but in 
the author’s conception of events activity rather 
than renunciation is the prevailing tone. 


Hutton, JEAN Gertrupe, Building for To- 


morrow. (Abingdon, 1928, 129 pages, 75 
cents. Teacher's Manual, 124 pages, 75 
cents.) 


A vacation school text for children 9, 10, 
and 11 years of age. The stories and materials 
are good, the programs well worked out, and 
the Manual gives helpful suggestions for each 
lesson. In addition, the Manual contains an 
interesting chapter on the religious education 
of juniors, another on the organization and ad- 
ministration of the junior department, and a 
third, carefully detailed, on the daily program 
for the vacation school. 


Kinc, Bastt, The Spreading Dawn, (Harper, 

1927, 316 pages, $2.00.) 

Six stories of death and of triumph over 
death. In each one death comes to a person 
as a profoundly peaceful stepping out into un- 
trammeled life. After death the person has 
relations with living acquaintances, though un- 
seen, and recounts his feelings and condition. 
Nothing grewsome, rather interesting. The 
last story pictures the resurrection of Jesus 
as a watcher at the tomb might have wit- 
nessed it. 


Kou Ler, KAUFMANN, Jewish Theology. (Mac- 
millan, 1928, 505 pages, $2.00.) 

A new printing of the excellent exposition of 
Jewish religious thinking, which appeared first 
in 1917. The methods ~ of interpretation em- 
ployed by most Jewish rabbis is too technical 
and formal to appeal to non-Jewish readers. 
Dr. Kohler, however, presents Jewish religious 
ideas in a literary style which assures a de- 
servedly wide reading for his important book. 


Levison, N., Passiontide. 
180 pages, $2.00.) 
A minister of the United Free Church lec- 
tured to his congregation yearly on the last , 
days of the life of Jesus. He has brought 


(Scribners, 1927, 


these lectures together into the present volume. 
There are chapters on The Political Back- 
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ground, Messianism, and the Chronological Ap- 
proach, and then the events of Passiontide are 
given as they occurred. A harmony of the 
gospels is included, to facilitate the biblical ap- 
proach, and the story is given in running form 
by the author. 


Luccock, Hatrorp E., Preaching Values in 
New Translations of the New Testament. 
(Abingdon, 1928, 312 pages, $2.00.) 


Dr. Luccock has taken from the Goodspeed, 
Moffatt, and Weymouth translations of the 
New Testament a number of passages which 
differ from the more commonly used versions. 
Where these passages differ among themselves 
he has noted it, and italicised the differences. 
Having vividly shown the expression, he takes 
it as the point of departure for a brief elucida- 
tion and interpretation, almost a short sermon 
or outline. New light does break forth on the 
word of Scripture through this method. 


MartuHer, Kirttey, F., Science in Search of 
God. (Holt, 1928, 159 pages, $2.00.) 


A professor of geology, keenly interested in 
religion, here undertakes to correlate the field 
of science with that of religion. The correla- 
tion, as would be expected, is one which re- 
quires the strict observance of the spirit of 
scientific inquiry. When dealing with non- 
ecclesiastical human ideals and aspirations, the 
discussion is heartening and informing. Where 
topics like miracles and revelation are taken up, 
it is to be feared that neither scientist nor 
theologian will be enlightened. The kind of 
religion which a scientist finds is usually very 
simple and direct, having to do with ideals 
which all now appreciate. It is questionable 
whether scientific criticism can render much 
aid in discussions of matters of ecclesiastical 
tradition. This book well expresses the re- 
ligious ideals of many educated laymen. 


Stunt Night 
Doran, 1928, 200 


CATHERINE ATKINSON, 
(Doubleday, 


MILLER, 
To-Night. 
pages, $1.50.) 
A stunt is a humorous dramatization, prefer- 

ably original, or at least previously unknown to 
the audience. After an introductory chapter on 
the nature of stunts, and general instructions 
for stunt leaders, the author gives words and 
settings for fifteen performances, and sugges- 
tions of many subjects that would afford op- 
portunity for stunt dramatization. 


Overton, Grace SLOAN, Youth 
(Century, 1928, 185 pages, $1.50.) 


Mrs. Overton has been singularly successful 
in addressing groups of young people and 
stimulating in them the desire to live whole- 
somely and effectively the religious life. With 
freedom and self realization, she urges poise 
and self restraint. She has brought together 
in this volume, addressed to youth, the meat 
of her living and thinking. It is to be read, 
but may also be used as the basis of a discus- 
sion course for young people. 


in Quest. 


EDUCATION 


Pinson, W. W., Missions in a Changing World. 

(Cokesbury, 1928, 212 pages, $1.00.) 

In telling words, and with abundant illustra- 
tions, the author makes plain that the world is 
changing. In this change, he maintains, religion 
is almost the only guiding star. Christianity is 
not so effective as it should be, but it is vastly 
more effective for worthy living than any other 
force at present operative in the world. He 
appeals to Christians to feel their religion more 
profoundly, in order to become more effective 
agents for a better order. This is a book in 
the leadership training series of the M. E. 
Church, South. 


RAE, Freperick J., How to Teach the New 
Testament. (Doubleday, Doran, 1928, 335 
pages, $2.00.) 

A companion volume to How to Teach the 
Old Testament, published by Doran in 1925. 
Each of the sixty-six lessons is divided into 
three parts: a guide to the teacher’s prepara- 
tion, a syllabus for difficult passages or prob- 
lems, and an outline for teaching the lesson. 
The author has in mind teaching to children, 
apparently of the junior and intermediate ages. 
An Introduction shows the origin of the New 
Testament, and gives a good deal of informa- 
tion on the social, cultural, and political en- 
vironment in which Jesus lived and worked. It 
is really a valuable book for those who wish 
to become acquainted with the New Testament. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
TESTS 


Three Standardized Tests of 
Biblical Information. Also an 
Instrument for the Study of 
Religious Beliefs. Developed 
under the Supervision of Pro- 
fessor George H. Betts. 


Test No.1. Life and Teachings 
of Jesus 

Test No. 2, Old Testament 
Times and Teachings 

Test No. 3. The Acts and 
Epistles 

Test No. 4. A Study of Re- 


ligious Beliefs 


Sold without profit: 2c each, net, 
in quantities of 100 or more. 
Less than 100, 2%c each, net. 
Set of four samples, 20c in stamps. 


Address: Northwestern University 
School of Education 
Division of Research, Evanston, Illinois 
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Theological Semi 


HARTFORD  seceiiiriin 


SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


A University of religion. Three schools of Chris- 
tian training on one campus. The Theological 
Seminary trains for the ministry; the School of 
Missions for the foreign field; the School of Re- 
ligious Education for the lay worker and teacher 
and for social service. Courses in any of the three 
schools are open to all students. Thus oppor- 
tunity is offered for a full rounded professional 
training for religious leadership. 

Hartford Seminary Foundation is located in the 


w. mewn aa MACKENZIE, President 


center of the intellectual and cultural life of New 
England, half way between Boston and New York. 

series of hand and d build- 
ings makes its campus one of _ ‘most beautiful 
in its section of the country. The Case Memorial 
Library containing 200,000 volumes and pamphlets 
is for the use of the three schools. This is one of 
the richest theological libraries in the country. The 
faculty is composed of thirty scholarly men and 
women who have attained distinction in their 
respective fields. 





YEAR-BOOK AND FURTHER INFORMATION SENT ON APPLICATION TO THE DEANS, 
55 ELIZABETH STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 














HOME STUDY IN RELIGION 


Circulating Library 
Correspondence Courses 


Modern Tract 
Literature 


Outline Bible-Study Courses 
for Individuals and Groups 


Reading Courses for Ministers 
and Laymen 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—Chicago 














Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set high 

standards for their publications. Our unusually 
extensive resources enable you to publish your own 
books or the College Catalogue in a manner fitting 
educational standards. Together with many other 
quality periodicals, we print this magazine, 
Reuicious EpucarTion. 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 
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The one perfectly safe buy among the Fall religious books 


wetzene! Che Graphic Bible| 2. 


From Genesis to Revelation in animated maps and charts 
By LEWIS BROWNE, Author of ‘This BelievingWorld,’’ etc. 


PRICE, $2.50 
Take Bishop McConnell’s word for it and order 





























impressive a copy at once for your Sunday School staff. outees 
and “IT am anxious to aid in any way possible the circulation of | gew 
unforgettable | Mr. Browne’s Graruic Bratz. The book is a marvel of com- 


pression. I do not see how so much information has been | “It is the first 
“Geography com- | packed in so small space. Usually books in such small com- | time anyone has 
bines with history | pass ufc nothing but the bones of discussions and the bones | attempted a book 











here to make a pan- | are likely to be as dry as those in Ezekiel’s vision. Condensed | of this nature and 
orama that is im- | as Mr. Browne’s statements are, they are full of life. The | it certainly is in- 
pressive and unfor- | book is absorbingly interesting and I trust it will mere 2 wide | teresting.” 
gettable.” —Cleve- | circulation.”—Francis J. McConnell, Bishop No. M.  Chareh. —United Presby- 
land Plain Dealer. terian, Pittsburgh. 
for grown-ups for the religious worker 





“‘The Graphic Bible.’ is something entirely 
different. If it is not, as we stated, ‘some- 
thing new under the sun,’ it is certainly some- 


“This book is sure to make a sensation in the 
world of religious education. It will leap at 
once into a place among the best sellers of the 


thing new to us, and we’ve found it hard to year. Surely no minister can afford to be 
pay much attention to church notices, plans for without it, md no lay religious worker should 
fall openings and such things, with this book fail to purchase it at the earliest possible 


on our desk.”—Wichita Daily Times. 
“Anyone who misses reading it for the mere 
enjoyment of doing so will be depriving him- 
self of a thoroughly enjoyable evening.”— 
Erie Daily Times. 


for youngsters 


“The Graphic Bible’ is as simply told as a 
fourth-grade geography book.” — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

“With the fascinating text that surrounds the 
maps and charts, it is a guide book to the 
Bible, that makes it as plain and as interesting 
as ‘Treasure Island.’ ’—Syracuse Herald. 


for the whole family 


“Everybody likes maps. And in the hundred 
or more which Mr. Browne has drawn with 


moment. 


“‘*The Graphic Bible’ will prove a godsend, we 
believe, to discouraged Sunday School teachers 
who are wondering how in the world they can 
‘keep the interest’ of boys and girls. This 
combined atlas and outline of the Scriptures is 
no ordinary ‘help,’ no elaborate sacred history 
cluttered up with a mass of dull details, no 
commentary furnishing a variety of interpreta- 
tions to confuse the untrained student. Mr. 
Browne simply makes vivid and real the record 
as it is found in the Bible itself.”—2Zion’s 
Herald (No. Methodist). 


everyone's book 
“It is a book that ought to be part of the 


equipment of every Sunday School teacher in 
the country, and unless the pastor is well 
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artistry and imagination the whole panorama 
of the Scriptures is so originally and fascinat- 
ingly presented that both children and adults 
will find it irresistible.’—The Richmond News 


versed in his Bible, this will be found one of 
the handiest and most helpful books that deal 
with the movements in the large.”—Professor 
I. G. Matthews, Crozer Theological Seminary. 


Leader. 


“Should prove most useful to the adult reader 
as well as to young people.”—Record of Chris- 
tian Work. 


absolute fidelity to the bible itself 


“The written text of this volume aids in 
demonstrating the unity of all the books of 
the Bible as a coherent epic. 

“The fidelity to the Bible itself in this set 
of living charts is absolute, and its statements 
as to their meaning lucid. Browne has _ be- 
come a pathfinder for all of us, even those 
who claim thorough Scriptural scholarship.” 
—Methodist Review (No. Me.). 


a translation into a new medium 


“Here is not merely another paraphrasing of 
the familiar Bible stories, but rather a trans- 
lation into a new medium. 

“The language in general is well chosen with 
a sense of the dignity and poetry inherent in 
the Bible narrative. 

“One has the sense of standing on a near-by 
hill with the whole of Palestine spread betore 
him, watching history unfold.”—Church School 
Journal (No. Methodist). 


uncluttered with superfluous detail 


- lear and simple 
astonishing resting Dr. Browne’s maps are c % 
ly inte: uncluttered with superfluous detail. 
“It makes Bible history estonichings interest- This is bs no means a substitute for the ‘Bible, 
ing and easy to understand.” he Boston but a vey useful and interesting supplement 
Globe. to it.’—The Outlook. 














At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 


60 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO 


New York City 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Memorable pageants are planned ahead 
Select your religious dramas now 











Religious Dramas 


STAR OF DAWN 

by Ian Alexander 

A new and unusual Christmas choral 
drama, which combines rare music and 
dramatic sense with a practical adapt- 
ability for production by any intelligent 
group of young people with singing 
voices in or out of a church. The libretto 
is built up around the birth of Jesus, and 
leads into music of lyric and exultant 
beauty. For use either as a cantata or a 


pageant. 
Price, $1.00 


BIBLE DRAMATICS 
by James Watt Raine 
Expert instruction for the dramatization 
of Biblical incidents. Several dramas are 
included ready for use. 

Price, $2.00 


DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 
by Grace Sloan Overton 
Four dramatic services of worship in- 
tended for production by a people, 
Price, $.75 

RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 
Volumes I and II 
Selected by the Drama Committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 
The twenty best religious dramas avail- 
able for amateur production. 

Each, $2.50 
RITUAL AND DRAMATIZED 
FOLKWAYS 
by Ethel Reed Jasspon and 
Beatrice Becker 
Bible stories, ceremonies and _ folk 
legends of other lands, dramatized in a 
variety of ways. 

Price, $2.50 


And other plays and pageants listed in 
our Drama Catalogue. 





Play Production 


COMMUNITY DRAMA 


Prepared by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 


Practical information concerning the 
production of plays, pageants, and festi- 
vals in churches, camps, schools and 
communities, together with lists and 
brief descriptions of amateur plays and 
outlines of programs and plays suitable 
for special occasions. 

Price, $2.00 


COSTUMING A PLAY 


by Elizabeth B. Grimball and 
Rhea Wells 


Expert illustrations of the costumes 
worn from the early days in Assyria 
and Egypt to the end of the Civil War, 
with directions for making them, 


Price, $3.00 


DRAMA IN EDUCATION 

by Grace Sloan Overton 

A history of the drama; a discussion of 

its educational value; and a presentation 

of the technique of actual production. 

Color chart for costumes and settings. 
Price, $2.50 


DRAMA IN RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE 

by Martha Candler 

This book discusses staging, costuming 
and lighting, and shows how to use 
simple materials successfully. 


Price, $3.00 


Fill in the blank below and receive a 
copy of our Drama Catalogue. 





353 Fourth Avenue The Century Co. 


New York City 





Detach and Mail Name 





Gentlemen: 


— 


Address 
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The Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me a copy of your Drama Catalogue. 

















NEW BOOKS OF RELIGION 





SCIENCE IN SEARCH OF 
GOD 


by. Kirtley F. Mather 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University 


The Religious Book Club, at the end 
of a nine months’ wait for a popular 
book by a first-rank scientist on the 
science-religion question, selected this 
book as the religious book-of-the- 
month for August. 


Professor Mather refuses to admit 
that the advance of science means a 
retreat of religion. The God of his 
personal faith is the Administrator of 
the Universe, 

“For a brief statement of an intelligent faith 
in terms consistent with a scientific method of 


thought, I know of nothing better than 
this thoughtful and a book by 





THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION: 
An Introduction 


by Lewis Guy Rohrbaugh 
Dickinson College 


Professor Rohrbaugh aims at a rea- 
sonable explanation of religious phe- 
nomena, drawing chiefly from psy- 
chological sources. He insists, however, 
that if religion is altogether subjective 
then the study of this most significant 
of all human experiences becomes 
really the psychology of delusion. 
“At a meeting called for the planning of a 
school of religious education . . . one who aes 
given years to teaching in Sunday school said 
‘Let us have a minimum of classes on method 
and as many as possible dealing with what to 
teach.’ She was undoubtedly voicing the deep 
need in this field, and Professor Rohr- 
baugh has produced a new book that 





Professor Mather.”—W. E. Garrison in 
The Christian Century. 
$2.00 





MODERN RELIGIOUS 
DRAMAS 


edited by Fred Eastman 








makes a real contribution toward the 
meeting of that need.”—Zion’s Herald. 














PROTESTANT 
SAINTS 








Professor of Religious ey ote and 
Drama in Chicago Theological Seminary 


Out of almost three hundred religious 
plays and pageants examined, Pro- 
fessor Eastman chose the eleven plays 
and two pageants included in this 
volume, as being the best that can be 
found. 


All are one-act plays or pageants of a 
type suitable for use by church and 
church school. 


“TI like especially the play, ‘The Color Line,’ 
and I should be very proud if one of my 
pupils turned out so clear and compact a play. 
But I liked a great many others also, and it 
will give me pleasure to recommend the book.” 

—Esther illard Bates, Boston University. 


$3.00 





by Earl Marlatt 
Boston University 


This timely little tract on toler- 
ance pictures Augustine, Bernard, 
and Francis as three saints whom 
all Protestants should revere. 
The psychographic method is 
used with telling effect. 


“In analyzing their protestantism, so perfectly 
compatible with their humble and devout 
Catholicism, Professor Marlatt makes the saints 

. live and act and feel with that vitality 
which enabled them to be creative forces in 
the Church of their own day and will make 
them equally so in ours for those who read 
about them understandingly.” 

Gamaliel Bradford. 


$1.25 
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The 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention 


of 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Meets at 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
April 3-5, 1929 


Problem: 
Character Education a Community Responsibility 


Reasons for the choice of this problem 
are given on page 811. 


Further details of the convention program may 
be obtained from the office of the Association. 








THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
308 North Michigan Avenue . - CHICAGO 
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Publications of the 
Religious Education Association 


The Purpose of the Religious Education Association: 

The Religious Education Association was organized in order 
to make it possible for those who are thinking aggressively and 
who are trying fruitful experiments in the field of religious edu- 
cation to find some way in which they might confer together and 
make their experience and thinking more widely influential. The 
Association has for twenty-five years served this purpose. It has 
come to be thought of as the means for cooperation among pioneer 
minds in the fields which it has chosen. 


Giving Publicity to Its Ideals: 

The Conventions and Conferences of the Association furnish 
a valuable opportunity for the cooperative discussion of significant 
tasks and opportunities. But the Association from the first un- 
dertook to give as wide publicity as possible to the ideals and the 
findings which it encourages. 

Reticious Epucation is the journal of the Association. It 
undertakes to do for those interested in religious education what 
any professional journal does for the members of the profession 
represented. The Journal organizes its program and the con- 
tents of its issues around the actual work of the Association and 
thus becomes, in a very real sense, the mouthpiece of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Complete Freedom of Thought: 

The Religious Education Association is not trying to promote 
any one specific form of education. It is interested in discovering 
from a scrutiny of all that is being done some better way of 
accomplishing the task. The Journal therefore seeks and wel- 
comes the most fearless criticism of existing standards and 
methods, and its pages are open to anyone who can make a definite 
contribution to the better understanding of what is meant by re- 
ligious education. 


The Editorial Committee: 


This committee consists of persons representing a very wide 
range of interests. At present the personnel is as follows: 


Chairman, G. B. Smith, representing the field of religion. 

J. M. Artman, General Secretary of the R. E. A. 

W. C. Barclay, Church school and foreign mission specialist. 

Mrs. W. W. Charters, representing adult and parent education. 
George A. Coe, representing religious education. 

H. S. Dimock, representing the Y. M. C. A., boys’ camps, and research. 
L. T. Hites, Editorial Secretary of the R. E. A. 

Miles W. Krumbine, representing the pastorate. 

J. L. Lobingier, representing leadership training and foreign missions. 
S. R. Logan, representing the public school and character education. 
J. M. Stifler, representing the pastorate. 
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The Journal Program for the Year: 

During the current year, 1928, the issues of the Journal have 
been planned about the following themes: 

January—Psychology and Religious Education. 

February—Science and Religious Education. 

March—Research in Religious Education. 

April—Philadelphia Convention Papers and Reports. 

May—Religious Education and Family Controls, and Character Education 

in the Schools. 

June—A Symposium on Leadership for Religious Education. 

September—Twenty-Five Years of Religious Education and the R. E. A. 

October—Human Interests Which Face the Church. 

November—Church Efforts to Satisfy Human Interests. 

December—Rethinking the Tasks of the Church. 

Beginning with the issues of 1929 the Journal will discuss the 
questions which are to be prominent on the program of the Con- 
vention at Des Moines in April, “Character Education a Community 
Responsibility.” 

Research in Problems of Religious Education: 

One of the most remarkable developments in recent years has 
been the working out of methods for ascertaining more precisely 
what the results of given efforts are in the field of religious edu- 
cation. Such pieces of research enable us all to deal with undoubted 
facts and to check up our experiments in definite ways. The im- 
portance of such research has been abundantly vindicated in the 
realms of industry and of general education. It is a hopeful sign 
that research is becoming so prominent in religious education. 

The Journal undertakes to publish the methods and the results 
of research projects as fast as these are sufficiently perfected to be 
of undoubted value. The April, 1929, issue of the Journal will be 
specifically devoted to a description and interpretation of four im- 
portant pieces of research. The Association has undertaken the 
publication of a series of monographs embodying important in- 
vestigations. 

The Value of the Journal: 

Numerous comments from significant persons have come to 
the office: 

Perry Dunlap Smith of the North Shore Country Day School wrote in: 
“IT wish this magazine could have as large a circulation as some of the less 
worth while. ... It would be a benefit to every parent to read it. ... Iam 
using several of the articles in my daily classes and I hope to incorporate at 
least one of them in the regular course.” 

Professor C. E. Rugh of California says: “Religious Education is the 
best educational journal that comes to my desk.” 

Rabbi Mann: “Each of my 23 religious school teachers receive the journal 
and faithfully read and study it to learn the latest and newest methods in the 
teaching of character and religion.” 

Professor Stewart G. Cole of Crozer: “Your journal is better every 
issue. It is taking the form of a professional periodical and is now abreast 
of our superior journals in the country.” 

A constant stream of requests come to the office for permis- 
sion to reprint. Numerous special issues are constantly in demand 
as source and text books for college and seminary classes. 


GERALD BirNEY SMITH, 
Chairman of the Editorial Committee. 
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AMONG}THE AUTHORS 


J. M. Artman and J, A. Jacobs are Secretaries of the 
R. E. A. Frank G. Ward is Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation in Chicago Theological Seminary. Hugh Moran is 
Presbyterian Pastor at Cornell University. Paul E. Baker 
is Chaplain of Fisk University. 

Lynn Harold Hough is Pastor of the American Pres- 
byterian Church of Montreal. Halford E. Luccock is just 
entering upon his work as Professor of Homiletics in 
Yale Divinity School. Herbert F. Evans is Professor ot 
Religious Education at the Pacific School of Religion. 
Charles N. Arbuckle is Pastor of the First Baptis: 
Church, Newton Centre, Mass. E. B. Chappell is Sunday 
School Editor of the M. E. Church, South. Walter A. 
Squires is Director of Weekday Religious Instruction for 
the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. C. Melville Wright is Director of 
Religious Education for the Bloor Street United Church, 
Toronto. Wéulliam Dana Street is Pastor of the West- 
chester Congregational Church in White Plains, New 
York, and Errol C. Amaron is Director of Religious Edu- 
cation in the American Presbyterian Church of Montreal. 
Peter Ainslie is Editor of the Christian Union Quarterly. 
Charles R. Watson is President of the University of 
Cairo, Egypt. S. H. Markowitz is a Rabbi at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. J. Elliott Ross is Chaplain at Newman 
Hall, Columbia University. Robert E. O’Brien is Pastor 
of the First M. E. Church, Blue Island, Illinois. 

Samuel C. Kincheloe is Research Sociologist for the 
Chicago Theological Seminary and for the Congregational 
Missionary and Extension Society. Albert E. Day is Pas- 
tor of Christ Church in Pittsburgh. Julius R. Mantey is 
Professor of New Testament in the Northern Baptist 
Seminary. Charles T. Holman is Extension Secretary at 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. James 
M. Stifler is Pastor of the First Baptist Church in Evans- 
ton. J. Robert Hargreaves is Executive Secretary of the 
Community Church Workers of the U. S. Edward R. 
Bartlett is Professor of Religious Education at DePauw 
University. A. J. Wm. Myers is Professor in the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education. Walter L. Stone is 
Professor of Boys’ Work in the Y. M. C. A. Graduate 
School at Nashville. George H. Betts is Director of Re- 
search in Northwestern University School of Education. 
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